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FOREWORD 


A comnittee  composed  of  representatives  from  business  and  industry, 
vocational  education  teachers,  teacher  educators,  and  local  school  system 
administrators  studied  the  GENERIC*  status  of  vocational  education  in  North 
Carolina  Public  Schools  and  made  the  generic  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report.  These  general  recommendations  provided  specific  direction  for  eight 
vocational  program  area  study  committees.  It  is  believed  that  these 
recommendations,  if  implemented,  will  subsequently  improve  vocational 
education  at  all  levels  in  the  state.  The  infortmation  contained  in  this  Phase 
I report  should  serve  us  well,  providing  direction  as  we  move  forward 
together.  It  contains  a compilation  of  ideas,  suggestions,  and  information 
resulting  from  a thorough  review  of  our  present  vocational  education  program, 
the  literature,  and  recent  educational  research  and  evaluation. 


The  work  done  by  various  members  of  the  PHASE  I Study  Committee,  the 
eight  program  area  Curriculum  Study  Task  Forces,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  gratefully  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  Their  hard  work  and 
commitment  are  exemplified  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  report  and  its 
supporting  documents. 


As  a first  step,  it  should  stimulate  all  of  us  who  are  responsible  for 
the  various  canponents  of  vocational  education  to  assess  our  efforts  and 
strive  for  continued  excellence  in  the  prograrn.  I encourage  you  to  use  this 
report  and  other  resources  to  plan  and  implement  better  vocational  programs  at 
all  educational  levels.  CXjr  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  staff 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  these  efforts. 


A.  Craig  Phillips 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


*Note:  The  term  "generic"  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "relating  to  or 
characteristic  of  a whole  group  or  class."  It  is  here  used  in  reference  to 
Vocational  Education.  Vocational  Education  is  generic  in  that  it  is  the  title 
for  a whole  group  or  class  of  educational  disciplines.  The  individual 
disciplines  are  Agricultural,  Business  and  Office,  Consumer  Homemaking,  Health 
‘Occupations,  Industrial  Arts,  \1arketing,  Occupat  ional  Home  Economics, 
Prevocat ional , and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
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continues  to  serve  as  a national  and  international  curriculum  consultant. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Since  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  vocational 
education  has  served  as  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary  curriculum  in 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  individual  states  and  the  nation  served  as  the  foundation 
and  framework  for  vocational  education. 

These  needs  were  considered  so  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  that  vocational  education  was  the  first  educational  program 
that  had  other  than  college  entry  as  an  objective  to  be  allocated  federal 
funds.  That  was  in  1917;  and  though  the  primary  mission  of  meeting 
economic  and  social  needs  has  not  basically  changed,  vocational 
education's  programs,  services,  students,  and  challenges  have  expanded 
beyond  this  single  objective. 

Nearly  17  million  secondary  and  postsecondary  students  nationwide 
and  almost  300,000  public  secondary  students  in  North  Carolina  are 
enrolled  annually  in  vocational  education  programs  designed  to  prepare 
them  for  productive  citizenship.  Programs  are  offered  in  clusters, 
preparing  students  for  more  than  400  different  occupations  traditionally 
categorized  into  seven  areas:  agriculture,  business  and  office, 

marketing,  health  occupations,  occupational  home  economics,  technology 
education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

A prevocat ional  program  in  grades  7-9  provides  students  with  the 
opportunity  for  career  exploration  planning.  Two  general  areas,  consumer 
homeiTHking  and  industrial  arts,  are  also  an  integral  part  of  vocational 
education.  They  prepare  both  male  and  female  students  for  multiple 
responsibilities  in  the  world  of  work  and  in  the  daily  care,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  the  home  and  family.  Also  fundamental  to  vocational 
education  are  the  components  of  vocational  counseling  and  placement  - 
these  components  provide  continued  career /educat ional  planning  and 
resources  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 

Funding  for  vocational  education  is  a three-merrt)er  partnership  among 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  State  monies  constitute  the  largest^ 
investment  in  the  costs  of  vocational  education.  State  and  local 
education  agencies  in  North  Carolina  employ  some  6,000  individuals  as 
professional  teachers  and  administrators  or  as  paraprofess ional s 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of  vocational  education  prograins  in 
140  local  school  systems.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  vocational 
personnel  hold  baccalaureate  or  higher  degrees  from  recognized  four-year 
teacher  training  institutions.  Some  20  percent  of  the  teaching  personnel 
are  provisionally  certified. 

To  the  vocational  educator,  vocational  education  is  not  only  a 
system  of  education  that  provides  job  or  consumer  skills  to  students.  It 
is  also  a PROCESS  for  learning.  Instruction  in  vocational  programs 
generally  proceeds  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  requiring  that 
students  have  individual  opportunities  to  "learn  by  doing,"  whether  in 
the  classroom,  laboratory  or  shop,  a simulated  setting,  on  the  job. 
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in  the  comiiunity,  or  through  student  organization  activities.  This 
"hands-on,"  real-life,  individualized  approach  to  learning  - to 
developing  vocational  competence  is  considered  one  of  vocational 
education's  most  highly  valued  characteristics. 

The  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  Corrmittee  completed  a 
generic*  review  of  vocational  education  to  examine  the  status  of 
vocational  education  and  establish  direction  for  a renewed  conrmitment  to 
providing  a "quality"  education  for  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

Focal  points  of  the  review  included:  (1)  an  examination  of  existing 
legislation  and  policy,  (2)  the  rationale  for  vocational  education,  (3) 
the  scope  and  structure  of  the  vocational  curriculum  and  its  interface 
with  other  elements  of  education,  (4)  standards  for  excellence  in  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  support  system  (e.g.,  progranrming, 
facilities  and  equipment,  staffing,  instructional  materials  and  supplies, 
etc.)  for  vocational  education,  and  (5)  documentation  of  the  benefits  and 
outcomes  of  vocational  education. 

Following  the  generic  review,  eight  lO-member  task  forces** 
completed  in-depth  examinations  of  their  respective  program  areas  and 
prepared  reports  which  ... 

.Extended  the  utility  of  the  generic  recomnendat ions  through 
program  area  analysis  and  the  identification  of  standards  for 
specific  implementation  within  the  program  area. 

.Expanded  the  study  by  identifying  additional  issues  or  areas 
of  concern  and  subsequently  developing  recorrmendat  ions  and 
documented  rationales  for  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the  study 
comnittee  and  the  eight  program  area  task  forces  and  to  present  the 
issues  and  resulting  recorrmendat  ions  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
consideration  and  appropriate  action. 


* * * * XXX 


*Generic  - as  defined  by  Webster,  relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
whole  group  or  class. 

**task  forces  - refers  to  the  eight  10-member  curriculum  study  task 
forces  representing  the  eight  program  areas  within  vocational  education: 
Agricultural,  Business  <5c  Office,  Heal th  Occupat ions , Home  Economics, 
Industrial  Arts,  Marketing,  Prevocat ional , or  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education . 
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Issues  Facing  Vocational  Education 

A review  of  the  status  of  vocational  education  and  intense 
discussions  among  conmittee  meriijers  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
following  issues  to  be  resolved  if  the  mission  of  vocational  education  is 
to  be  successfully  accomplished; 

•The  desirability  of  continuing  vocational  instruction  in  North 
Carolina's  public  secondary  schools. 

.Establishing  marketable,  vocational  competence  as  a requirement 
for  high  school  graduation. 

.Establishing  pract ical /consumer  survival  skills  as  a requisite 
for  high  school  graduation. 

.The  perception  within  the  educational  conrmunity  that 

vocational  education  is  of  less  importance  than  academic 
offerings. 

.The  adequacy  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

.The  basis  for  decision  making  in  LEAs  regarding  the  initiation, 
expansion,  upgrading,  maintenance,  and/or  elimination  of 
specific  vocational  programs. 

.The  source  and  level  of  funding  for  vocational  education 
programs  and  education  programs  and  services. 

.Techniques  for  assuring  equity  of  opportunity  in  the  conduct 

of  vocational  education  especially  with  regard  to  student 
enrollment  and  instructional  practices. 

.The  relevance  of  curriculum  content  in  vocational  education 
programs. 

.The  quality  and  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  vocational 
classrooms,  shops,  and  laboratories. 

.The  articulation  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational 
programs . 

.The  interdependence  of  general  academic  and  vocational 
educat ion . 

.The  adequacy  and  safety  of  facilities,  equipment,  instructional 

materials,  and  consumable  supplies  for  vocational  programs. 

.The  availability  of  a continuing  supply  of  qualified  personnel 

for  vocational  education  classrooms  and  supportive  services. 

.A  system  for  continuously  updating  the  canpetence  of  vocational 
personnel . 


.Techniques  for  collaboration  with  bus i ness / i ndus t ry/government / 
the  military  and  the  lay  cornnunity  in  providing  for  the 
vocational  education  of  our  youth. 

.Accountability  for  student  learning  and  program  productivity  in 
vocational  education. 

The  issues  facing  vocational  education  in  the  rest  of  this  decade 
offer  a greater  challenge  than  any  previously  encountered.  In  general, 
students  must  be  prepared  for  work  in  a rapidly  changing,  often 
economically  unstable  environment.  Therefore,  a solid  foundation  in  basic 
education  as  well  as  a solid  foundation  in  the  skills  of  their  chosen 
occupations  are  necessary  for  helping  students  acquire  a flexible  and 
adaptable  approach  to  living  in  an  ever-changing  society.  In  addition, 
students  need  to  be  aware  that  their  brightest  job  prospects  may  be  in 
the  area  of  small  business,  whether  operated  by  someone  else  or  created 
by  themselves.  Understanding  the  importance  of  having  the  necessary 
skills  for  successfully  managing  their  multiple  roles  as  wage  earners, 
consumers,  family  members,  and  citizens  in  a highly  technical  world  which 
values  a high  level  of  touch  in  interpersonal  relationships  requires  an 
integrated  learning  process.  Students  also  must  understand  that  their  own 
productivity  not  only  contributes  to  the  achievements  of  themselves  and 
their  employers,  but  perhaps  more  importantly,  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country. 

To  serve  these  students,  who  represent  increasingly  divergent 
backgrounds  and  occupational  aspirations,  vocational  educators  will 
require  additional  capabilities  and  resources.  One  of  their  best  answers 
may  lie  in  cooperative  and  coordinative  efforts  --  not  only  with  business 
and  industry,  labor,  the  military,  and  their  corrmunities  but  also  with 
other  academic  and  vocational  educators  who,  confronted  by  the  same 
issues,  share  the  same  needs,  interests,  and  challenges. 

In  a period  of  continuous  and  rapid  socioeconomic  changes  and  in 
this  era  of  close  educational  scrutiny,  it  is  our  belief  that  education 
faces  a greater  opportunity  than  ever  before  of  identifying  "bottlenecks" 
and  instituting  promising  corrective  measures  in  the  educational  process. 

A review  of  education's  history  reveals  that,  throughout  the  years  and 
whenever  given  a definitive  comnitment  and  adequate  resources,  the 
educational  system  of  this  state  achieves  the  intended  goal(s)  and 
contributes  effectively  to  the  general  welfare  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
nat ion . 

Thus,  it  is  with  confidence  and  a spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  that 
we  submit  this  report  and  its  inclusive  recamiendat  ions . Twenty-five 
recomnendat ions  grouped  in  six  categories  are  presented  below.  Each  of 
the  25  has  one  or  more  specific  statement(s)  of  recanTiendat  ion(  s)  and, 
unless  indicated  otherwise,  is  generic;  i.e.,  applicable  equally  to 
vocational  education  as  a whole  and  to  the  eight  program  areas  within 
vocational  education.  In  some  categories,  additional  recorrmendat  ions  are 
presented  which  are  unique  to  a selected  program  area(s).  These  unique  or 
program  specific  recomnendat ions  were  generated  by  one  of  the  eight  curriculum 
study  task  forces  identified  previously. 

It  is  called  to  the  reader's  attention  that  more  definitive 
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explanations  of  the  issues  and  the  statements  of  specific  recommendations 
with  accompanying  rationales  are  presented  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this 
report  and/or  in  the  curriculum  study  reports  prepared  by  the  program 
area  task  forces.  The  following  represent  the  committee's  attempt  to 
place  the  recommendations  in  order  of  priority  for  comprehension  and 
act  ion . 

Resources  and  actions  necessary  to  implement  these  recorrmendat  ions 
were  also  of  concern  to  the  committee.  Thus,  to  facilitate  their  speedy 
consideration  and  imp  legmen  tat  ion,  a matrix  (Appendix,  page  65)  was 
prepared  to  indicate  whether  each  recommendation  requires  enforcement  of 
existing  policy,  adoption  of  new  policy,  or  additional  funding.  The 
matrix  is  also  an  illustration  of  the  level  at  which  implementation  is 
projected;  i.e.,  state  or  local  level;  vocational  education  generically 
or  a vocational  program  area  specifically. 


Reconmnendat ions  and  Rationales 


OKKOJy  1.  PHILOSOPHY  /W  STRUCTURE  CF  VCDKTICN^  BDLDKITCN 


RSTM^BnCATICN  1:  mOQRSE  TIE  CESHWILnY 
CF  \a?TK>PL  n«THJCriCN  R3l  iflUL  STUMBY 
snjms. 

The  Comnittee  recoTurends . . . 

a.  That  VOTOTCNaL  HimTCN  EE  GJBIDaED 
BflSIC  TO  fiN  INmWIH)  OSE  CLHRJOJIM  and 

that  each  student  be  provided  the 
opportmity  to  receive  the  equivalent  of 
two  uiits  of  vocational  instruction  prior 
to  high  school  graduation. 

b.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education 
0OIQE  TIE  CESHVeiLriY  of  MWEDOfiLE, 
0«Rr-LB/EL  JB  OlflEIBCE  BBJJISIIE  KR 
HKH  SEfflCL  QVELPGTRZN  and  that  a process 
be  desigied  and  initiated  in  order  that  by 
1990  all  graduates  of  North  Carolina  public 
high  schcxDls  have  such  aiTpetence. 

c.  That  SBCIFIC  fWCnc?L  ARTS  iW 
OJiaAei  SLR/IVflL  SKILLS  EE  ESPELISHa)  AS 
RBBSJJISITE  ICR  HICH  SOKEL  CimraiCN  and 

furthemore,  that  the  statewide  orrpetency 
testing  progran  be  examined  to  assure 
assessment  of  such  curpe fence. 

d.  That  steps  be  taken  to  HH^TIFY 

FHMT  THE  LEE  CF  SHiriFn  VIJKriCNaL 
CORSES  TO  saansFY  ommcN 


RAnCIWLE:  The  issue  is  not  whether  vocational 

education  should  be  removed  from  the  secondary 
schools  and  placed  at  the  postseoondary  level,  nor 
is  the  issue  whether  students  should  be  prepared 
for  jobs  or  for  ool  lege.  "The  truth  of  the 

nratter,"  according  to  the  National  Gomnission  on 
Secondary  Vocational  Education  in  its  report  'The 
Lhfinished  Agenda,'  "is  that  all  students  need  both 
kinds  of  preparation.  It  is  not  an  either/or 
situation."  CLir  nation's  well-being  depends 
heavily  on  the  performance  of  high  school  graduates 
who  have  not  attended  college  - this  group 
represents  the  largest  segrent  of  the  Arerican  work 
force.  Since  the  rrajority  of  students  do  not 
inrarediately  pursue  formal  education  beyond  high 
school,  it  is  their  last  opportunity  to  acquire 
vocational  skills  preparing  them  for  productive 
citizenship. 
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OMHiSY  1.  (Continued) 

fmMeCATlCN  2:  RESMOU^E  VDCWKJW. 

BUCKTICN  TO  fiSSiHE  CELIVBRy  CF  LEflBNirG 
G3ACNaLITIES  /W  TRWSFHVHJE  SCILLS. 

The  Omni  ttee  reoamrends  . . . 

a.  That  W INIB3RWH)  CORE  GUHRIGUULM  EE 
DESIGNED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  MJTUAL 
INIH5?CIN:i  GF  NfOH,  SCIHCE,  3XI/>L 
SUDEES,  /N)  03AlNICAnCN  3<ILLS  MTH  AJL 
VOATICNaL  HlIAnCN  FKIWMA©>S. 

b.  That  /flffiORRIAIE  SPfF  IBElO^Bir  EE 
HjWBD  fitH  (DOJCIED  KR  AJL  fflSKWBY 
TB\3fi?S,  aXTGcURS,  /W  AMNISnWERS  TO 
/«SLRE  HC  NUILW.  INIH5RCIN:i  CF  MOH, 
SCIBCE,  3XL«L  STUDIES,  /W  GmNIOKTlCN 
3<ILLS  VWTH  /*LL  \aAnCN=L  BIDKOCN 
EKIRflMA©\S. 


mmemncN  3:  f?ciLnAiE  inihie- 

f»C0CE,  A^TIOJAnCN,  A©  aXI/BCROTCN 

The  CoTini ttee  recaimends  . . . 

a.  That  A LNIFE)  SKIE  EGLICY  KR  XB 
H®'«mCN  IN  NR3H  GTOLINA  EE  DEVElflfflD 

axiperatively  by  the  General  Assenrbly,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board 
of  Gonmjnity  Colleges,  and  the  Lhiversity 
of  North  C^olina  to  facilitate  the 
transition  of  vocational  education 
graduates  fron  high  school  to  advanced 
plaoannEnt  status  in  postseoondary  programs. 

b.  That  A OFE  OJRIOJULM  F0l  XB  GUUBIHI 
EE  MJUmLY  ATPIBD  by  the  State  Beard  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Omrunity 
Col  leges . 

c.  That  state-nomred  and  individualized 

ASSESSMENT  OF  STUDENT  COMPETENCY 
ATIIEV0VOT  be  MIB^IIH)  TO  ROLFIAIE 
TIE  TRWSmCN  CF  VQCATICNflL  HUCPTICN 
OmWES  HCM  HKH  XHXL  TO  iSCWOKH) 
HABm'  SKILS  IN  HOWWB. 

d.  That  secondary  \OAnCNaL  BUCARRS 
INI06IFY  ffKRIS  ID  MIC  0FFSJI>ELY 
INVOLVE  BUSINESS/INDUS^RY/CEVER^^ENr/ 
MILITARY/CCKMJNITY  IN  THE  PLANNING, 
CELI\e?ir,  A®  EVAJLWriCN  CF  SaiXWRf 
\OAnCNaL  BEOQRflk^. 


RATICNAE;  Recognizing  that  nnany  occupations  are 
merging  into  integrated  specialities,  that  nurerous 
vocational  skills  are  transferable  across  several 
clusters  of  occupations,  and  that  higher  order 
cognitive  skills  are  necessary  for  "lifelong 
learners"  in  a continuously  changing  society  and 
\wDrkplaoe,  the  caimittee  believes  that  the 
curriculum  rrust  be  flexible  and  that  efforts  to 
team  with  nonvocat ional  educators  in  designing  and 
offering  a restructured  scope  and  sequence  of 
education  experiences  trust  become  a reality. 


In  order  to  provide  the  best  opportunities  for  high 
school  graduates  to  enter  the  labor  market, 
vocational  education  and  the  total  secondary  school 
system  oust  have  strong  links  with  the  erploying 
conrunity.  There  is  a clear  consensus  that 
business  and  industry  can  and  is  willing  to  assist 
education  in  assessing  and  mseting  its  needs  for 
personnel,  facilities,  equiprent,  curriculum 
revision,  w)rk  stations,  program  evaluation,  and 
providing  a financial  foindation  for  upgrading 
other  elements  of  the  program.  The  ornnittee 
believes  that  neaningful  partnerships,  throu^ 
formal  and  informal  strategies,  rrust  be  initiated 
by  educators  and  that  "paper  involverment"  of  these 
groups  rrust  be  eliminated. 


It  is  also  believed  that  an  integrated  curriculum 
rrust  be  developed  arxl  provided,  through  appropriate 
in-service  activities,  to  all  secendary  teachers 
and  their  administrators  and  that  adequate 
resources  must  be  appropriated  to  assure  that  the 
task  gets  done. 


RATKJWF:  It  is  hperative  that  the  "dual 

delivery  systerms"  for  vocational  training  w)rk  irore 
closely  together.  Among  the  strongest  reasons  for 
secondary-post  secondary  articulation  efforts  are 
the  increasing  efermands  for  higher  levels  of 

technological  skills  in  the  nation’s  work  force,  an 
increase  in  the  nurber  of  adults  desiring 

retraining,  an  increased  erphasis  on  educational 
acccxntability,  and  a strained  economic  situation. 
The  oonmittee  requests  a renev^l  of  the 

articulation  thrust  throqgh  a specific  coninitnnent 
by  the  various  respective  governing  boards  and 
agencies  for  vocational /technical  training.  A 
detailed  collaborative  policy  rrust  be  in  place  and 
the  staffs  of  the  respective  boards  rrust  have 
detailed  direction  for  initiating  articulation  and 
sharing  of  data  and  resources. 
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OKKERy  1.  (Gbntimed) 


FB314^WICN  4:  BVHOC  TJE  ffiCHPTlCN 

/N)  SKIUS  CF  \QCPTKJ«.  HUDKTICN  FCR  KL 
SBsmw  si[sms. 

The  QjTJnittee  reoanrEnds  . . . 

a.  That  A RELIC  AWBCSS  d/RMOJ  EE 
EESiaO  A©  G>HnBD  HCFESSKN^S 
(using  business,  industry,  media,  and  other 
oaminity  and  educational  sources)  TO 

0«WD  TIE  CB&PL  RELIC  FSCBFTICN  CF  HE 
fflEFITS  CF  \OAnCNflL  HHATICN. 

b.  That  IlilHCIVE  SfffF  DEVEICEV0H' 
A3TVITIES  KR  UXPL  /CMINISIWKKRS  /W)  /^LL 
CLUEWEE  HaeCMEL  EE  HCVICH)  s^hich  focus 
on  vocational  education  as  integral  to  the 
pdblic  school  ourriculun  and  basic  to  the 
educational  patterns  of  more  than  half  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  North  Carolina 
ptblic  school  system. 

c.  That  Steps  be  taken  to  ELMN^KIE  HE 

DisoRMiracKir  \y£icHnrG  cf  gbhhts  e/wed 

STlJ»n5  IN  VCCATICNflL  IRIRI«. 


RWriQWE:  A limited  perception  of  vocational 

education  tends  to  exists  annong  educators  and 
professionals.  In  many  instances  it  is  viewed  as  a 
"frill"  or  at  least  "not  basic,  not  germane  to  the 
purpose  of  the  public  schools."  Some  vocational 
edjcators  believe  that  their  prograra  are  used  as 
the  "durpiiTg  gromd"  for  students  \\ho  do  not  fit  in 
elsev\here  or  for  students  vho  are  not  "academical  ly 
talented."  In  addition,  nurerous  adninistrative 
practices  and  coinseling  strategies  are  in 
existence  \vhich  penalize  students  pursuing 
noncollege-bound  curricula. 

It  is  the  coinnittee's  belief  that  the 

'Nworth^hi leness"  of  the  vocational  curriculum  as 
basic  to  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  school  does 
need  to  be  confirmed  and  that  pdblic  visibility  for 
the  achieverents  and  leadership  abilities  of 
vocational  educators  and  vocational  ly-trained 
students  will  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
value  of  vocational  education  and  its  contributions 
to  the  econory  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the 

well-being  of  its  citizens. 


d.  That  A IKIRflM  EE  ESD«LISIED  TO  HCVICE 
RELIC  FB3IMITICN  GF  TIE  AID^fLISIfenS 
CF  \QCAnCN«L  SIUHH5,  TB'QfiS,  /W 


GmCRy  2.  PLANNING  AND  MANAGING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


f^XWie^ICN  5:  EST?ELISH  MINMM 

SCTOTOS  KR  VCTAnCFPL  BUCATICN  A© 
HCVICE  /OCBJiHE  RN)IIG  TO  »PELE 
03^IACE. 

The  ooTinittee  reooimends  that  SDW>RDS 
ESPELISie)  RR  BCH  ELaOff  CF  \CEATKm, 
HlCAnCN  EE  (Di/PILH)  INK)  OE  HmeflT, 
HKT  HE  SKIE  BOTD  CF  HUCAHCN  BNFCRCE 
TIE  SWOHK,  that  the  standards  be  used 
in  the  assessnent  of  vocational  programs  to 
determine  the  current  level  of  quality  with 
respect  to  each  standard,  that  a ctedline 
be  set  for  imeeting  the  standards  in  each 
local  education  agency,  and  that  adequate 
resources  be  rrade  available  to  tolly 
inplement  this  reconnendation. 


L^islation  (state  and  federal)  and 
administrative  policies  exist  governing  the 
delivery  of  vocational  education;  guidelines  and 
standards  for  quality  exist  in  various  documents. 
Hcwever,  an  examination  of  vocational  programs 
reveals  extreme  variability  in  the  quality  of 
various  ccnponents  from  one  school /school  system  to 
another.  Steps  mist  be  taken  to  assure  that  at 
least  minirrum  standards  as  established  by  lavs  and 
policies  are  rret  in  the  delivery  of  vocational 
programs.  Vocational  education  should  be 
considered  a part  of  the  total  cmprehensive  local 
school  offerings  and  an  equal  partner  with 
nonvocational  programs  in  terms  of  fijidirg  if  gaps 
in  quality  and  excellence  are  to  be  eliminated. 
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QSIHiSy  2.  (Gantinied) 

fravVB4>TICN  6:  NCNITGR  I£0»L  FKIRfflyMIfG. 

It  is  further  reoannended  that  A SVSIH^  BE 
ESTABLISHED  FOR  MDNITORING  LOCAL 

HtXRflMNIi  to  assure  that  decisions 
regarding  vocational  prograns  to  be 
available  to  students  are  justifiable  in 
terms  of  docuretited  student  aspirations  as 
well  as  labor  market  projections  and 
oamunity  needs. 

RB3MBsCAriCN  7;  INSPJJL  A®  Rl®  A 
DATA-BASED  VOCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
M>Nm0flr  SVSIBA 

a.  That  A LADVB^  S/SIBA  BE  ESPELISLE) 
ICR  IO?L  ABOr  CBCISKN  MKINIi  with 
regard  to  the  initiation,  upgrading, 
expansion,  elimination,  and  or  maintenance 
of  secondary  vocational  education  programs 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  SYSIB4  IN3JLCE 
COMPUTER-GENERATED  JUSTIFICATION 
INIKCRAnNJ  DfflNinVE  VaATICNnL  HORflM 
HJWINii  DSIA 

b.  That  A OmiI®I2ED  CF 

DBnNITIVE  NOCAnCNflL  HOQWM  FLWIINIi  lAIA 

(darographic,  student  interest,  student 
achievement,  secondary  aixl  postsecondary 
enrollment,  labor  narket  projections,  and 
follov-up  on  high  school  graduates)  EE 
QE\ElOFBD  in  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  state  agencies  and  data 
sources.  A®  “DWr  ITS  USE  EE  HCVICH)  fiS  A 
a?/iaETDLB\5. 

RECOMMENDATION  8:  TRAIN  LOCAL 

AMNISIWIGRS  IN  Dm-B»fla)  VJCATICNflL 
CKHSKN  MKINIi. 

a.  That  AWORRIAIE  SPFF  DEVEIOFV04r  EE 
CESKie)  AO  HCVICBD  ICR  UXA,  BlCAnCN 
KBCf  AMNISIWKICRS  in  the  acqu  isition 
and  analysis  of  appropriate  data  for  makirg 
vocational  program  decisions. 

RBXWieCAriCN  9:  GJOJCT  GlffiaBBIVE 

EVAJLKn06  CF  VTCATICNaL  HORflMB. 

The  (jjTinittee  recanrends  . . . 

a.  That  the  SlA®i®S  for  vocational 
education  programs  developed  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Eduation  of  the 


RATKNAE:  The  vocational  programs  available  to 

students  in  each  school /schc»l  system  should  be 
designed  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  and/or 
ncngainful  erTplo>rTent  or  advaiXDed  education  in 
recogiized  or  new  and  emerging  occupations. 
Delivering  such  a program  requires  detailed 
planning  based  on  accurate  data  regard irg  tlie  needs 
of  the  employrent  oaranjnity  and  studeit 
aspirations.  Infonmation  available  to  the 
conmittee  suggests  that  local  prograrming  of 
vocational  education  does  not  meet  this  criterion 
in  the  majority  of  situations.  It  was  also  foirid 
that  local  program  planners  (administrators  and 
advisory  ammittee  meribers)  generally  do  not  have 
access  to  the  necessary  data  or  training  to  plan 
effectively. 


RPTCNAF:  The  Statistical  Profile  for  North 

Carolina  Rio  lie  Schools  - 198^  reflects  some 

422,000  enrol Inrents  in  24,447  vocational  classes. 
Gorbined  federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures  for 
vocational  programs  reported  in  the  annual 
accountability  reports  total  some  several  million 
dollars.  TheOmmittee  was  unable  to  find  specific 
evaluative  data  and  analyses  of  the  actent  to  which 
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OmCRy  2.  (Gantinued) 

Deparlrrent  of  FUdIIc  Instruction  and 
acbpted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  EE 
USED  IN  A ONONJIN;}  QOE  CF  \OAnCNflL 
FKIRn^  BiWJLAriCN  as  it  is  inrplaTented  in 
each  local  education  agency. 

b.  That  A FIVE-\EflR  CXIE  CF  HOWM 
FEVIOV  iW  BmJSnCN  EE  CCNTIMBD,  that  a 
systan  for  oanducting  the  evaluation  be 
planned  and  executed  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  that  ABJAIE  RJOIKi 
EE  M\CE  A/AHABLE  for  both  the  assessrent 
and  the  subsequent  revisions  and  updating 
of  local  vocational  education  programs. 

c.  That  the  EVAJLATKN  AO  MlCVa»ir 
HANS  for  vocational  education  in  each  LB\ 
EE  CaOLCE)  flS  fiH  INIHBA,  HKT  of  the 

LEA'S  comprehensive  assessment  and 
inrprov0TEnt  planning  process. 

RSDAeWICN  10:  ASSESS  SIUHfl' 

AWEvaefl'  IN  \QCAncN«L  aijcAncN  /w 
RBLISH  ATaBffAOBD  RESULTS. 

In  addition,  it  is  recamnended  that  A 

StSTB4  rai  TIE  /mAL  ASSSae^r  CF  STUH^ 

AHiEvaoir  IN  vrsncNOL  ee 

ESTABLI3B)  as  an  integral  part  of  program 
evaluation,  that  adequate  funding  be  nade 
available  to  support  the  system,  that 
adequate  staff  development  be  provided  for 
its  irpleTentation,  and  that  the  student 
assessnrent  system  be  ccrrpetency-based, 
pre-post  in  execution,  and  capable  of 
providing  aggregated  end-of-year  results 
for  use  in  planning. 

f^SMeOATICN  11:  I^^CL\E  EUSIIESS/ 

IMUSTKr  fBHRESBnAnVES  IN  TIE  EVAUAOTCN. 

The  coTBnittee  also  recommends  that 
appropriate  REPRESENTATIVES  FHCM  TIE 
ATRK1LTLRA-,  BU5IIESS,  INUSTRIA,,  AO  lAY 
(OALNITIES  EE  INVOVH)  in  such  vocational 
education  assessnnent  activities  ooixiucted. 


such  expenditures  contributed  to  the  aocorpl  i shrment 
of  the  stated  purposes  of  vocational  education. 


FUblic  officials  and  educational  leaders  agree  that 
educational  progress  nrust  be  evaluated  and  measured 
inrprovernents  in  results  demonstrated  if  public  and 
financial  support  is  to  be  nraintained  and 
experienced. 


Standards,  evaluation,  and  accountability 
activities  mjst  involve  both  educators  and 
oiployers  in  the  direct  and  effective  use  of 
evaluative  information  to  improve  teaching  and 
learning. 


RAnOALE:  With  regard  to  the  evaluation  and 

reporting  of  student  achievement  of  vocational 
corpetencies,  the  Cbrinittee  foird  that  student 
tests  and  perfomance  measures  for  a given 
prograiVoourse  vary  from  classroom  to  classroom  and 
LEA  to  LEA,  that  such  measures  are  ^nerally 
norm-referenced  rather  than  criterion-referenced, 
that  most  measures  are  paper -and-pencil  rather  than 
performance  based,  and  that  results  are  converted 
to  a traditional  grading  system.  Suwative  data  on 
the  extent  to  \^hich  vocational  students  are 
developing  oorpetence  in  desired  areas  and  at  the 
desired  level  of  proficiency  are  not  available. 

In  summary,  the  Qjmmittee  believes  that  although 
other  s>rrbols  of  program  success  are  irportant, 
none  are  more  so  than  the  "curulative  proof  of 
individual  student  learning"  (SRffi,  1984).  The 
Ccnmittee  believes,  along  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  that  'Vlfe  mist,  in  short, 
give  more  attention  to  rionitoring,  measuring,  and 
evaluating  student  learning." 
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O>0B33Ry  3.  CURRICULUM  /W  INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCPiTICNflL  BUOTKN 


RBXWieCAnCN  12:  HCVICE  fCR  TFE 

CCNnNLQJS  LPCAHKi  CF  GURRIOJiM  OMBIT 
/W  INSIRJCnCNaL  FWCnCES  TO  /“NSSURE  TKE 
FELEViflfCir  CF  TIE  CLHRKUJLM,  INSTRJCITCN, 
PtG  INSTRJCriCNaL  SLHCRT  SV51B4  TO  OWCES 
IN  SOCIETY,  TIE  L“BGRMWET,  yW  THE 
aLHR04r/RjnjBE  TBJfOiOGIGSL  STaOE. 

The  cannittee  specifically  reccnnnends  . . . 

(1)  That  tlie  appropriateness  of  providing 
three  levels  of  instruction  be  investigated 
carefully  and  that  consideration  be  given 
to  providing  the  last  level  of  a sequence 
pri/rarily  through  INIH5N5HIF5  yW  CSBfil 
03CFBWIVE,  CN-TIE-XB  HAB^fT/TI^NIIG 

(2)  That  tliere  be  ESITELISIH)  EBHC3JISITE5 
for  entry  into  vocational  education  courses 
to  assure  that  all  individuals  entering 
into  vocational  courses  have  rmstered  the 
basic  skills  before  entering  into  a skill 
level  or  interest  level  cDOurse. 

(3)  That  attention  be  given  to  MJILPL 
INIHHFyflaNIi  yW  INIBIOTIC  CF  M>0H, 
SCI0CE,  33CI>>L  SIUDIE5,  m)  COAINIOKHCN 
WITH  />UL  \a70riCN«L  HLOTICN  HORflM 
Pf&S. 

(4)  That  TIE  GTMTJIHi,  as  it  is  utilized  in 
al  1 progran  areas , NZJT  EE  U5H)  SELELY  flS  y*N 
CBlKT  of  INSTkXJICN  but  also  for  its 
basic  applicability  as  a 'KXL  KR 
PROBLEM- S(XV I NG  whether  for  routine 
situations  (such  as  program  rranagement  or 
inventory  control)  or  creative  endeavors  to 
stirnalate  student  learning  and  practice. 

(5)  TTat  specific  arrargerents  and  support 
be  provici^  for  the  CEVEI£E^®lIT 
REVISKN  CF  VCEPTKNflL  dHRIOJULM  MKI®Iy«LS 
and  that  intensive  SWF  DE^lCRSiOn’  EE 
HCVIDH)  TO  ;>LL  liXPL  \a70TC>PL  fERSNEL 
IN  TIE  DESIGN  yW  MmeWKTICN  GF  A 
GCMPETENCY-BASED,  I1E)IVIDLALI2ED,  AW) 
KWES-CN  /mCPQi  TO  TBCHIN:i  yW  LEWIN]!. 


RWrCIWE:  A rrajor  rec]uirarent  of  erp foyers  of 

high  school  graduates  seeking  upwardly  mobile 
careers  is  the  ability  to  learn  - to  adapt  to 
changes  in  the  work  placDe.  The  future  pattern  of 
job  cpportcnities  is  crrrplex  and  sorewhat 
unpredictable,  but  it  is  a (oertainty  that  ciianges 
will  ccciir  continuously.  It  is  also  certain  that 
today's  students  will  face  cumulative 
technologicBl , societal,  and  organizational  changes 
every  bit  as  great  as  those  faced  by  their  parents. 
Students,  therefore,  nrust  prepare  for  a life  of 
change,  both  in  the  nature  of  work,  the  working 
enviroment,  and  in  their  lives  as  individual 
consurers  and  fanily  rrmbers.  This  continual 
evolution  will  recjuire  that  individuals  be  able  to 
iTBSter  new  knovlec^e  and  skills  throughout  their 
lives;  i.e.,  to  beccrre  "lifelong  learners." 

Recognizing  this,  the  comnittee  believes  that 
vocational  curricula,  instructional  practices,  and 
student  learning  experiences  mjst  continuously  be 
evaluated  and  updated  to  ramin  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  students  and  the  CDmmjnity. 


cAmraor^.  vocational  facilities,  equipment,  materials, 

/W)  CONSUMABLE  SUPPLIES 

RB3MENIWICN  13:  ESTABLISH  MNMM  FWIOWE:  C^ral  Statute  U5C-521  assigis  to  the 

STy\NDy^RDS  FOR  VOCATIONy'VL  EDUCATION  local  board  of  education  "the  duty  ...  to  provide 
R"CILIT1ES.  classrcxm  facilities  adecjuate  to  meet  the 
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requirements  of  General  Statutes  ll5c-^7(10)  and 
115C-301"  and  ...  "to  rral«  provisions  for  the 
piblic  school  term  by  providing  adequate  school 
buildings  equipped  with  suitable  school  furniture 
and  apparatus."  Pr\  exani nation  of  the  Vocational 
Education  FVogran  Review  reports  on  local 
vocational  education  prograiB  revealed  to  the 
Qjunittee  that  nurerous  situations  exist  in  vhich 
the  facilities  provided  for  such  prograns  (1)  lack 
currency  with  the  occupational  envirorments  they 
are  ©rpected  to  simulate,  (2)  are  being  maintained 
in  states  of  disrepair,  and  (3)  lack  modifications 
and/or  plans  for  such  vhich  wxild  encourage  the 
enrol  Inraut  of  scrre  special  needs  students  in  the 
program. 


Gfmoor  4.  (Gaitirxied) 

The  GjTinittee  reoanrends  . . . 

a.  That  Sffl^IFOOTCNS  EE  CEVEU3ED  WilCH 
PRESCRIBE  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES  (AND 
STTWroS  FCR  TICIR  USE)  for  each 
vocational  education  program  offered  in  a 
local  school  curriculum. 

b.  That  AJL  HuWS  A®  SBCIFKATICNS  for 
proposed  new  facilities  or  facility 
raiovations  EE  A«CVBD  TIE  DIVISKN  CF 
VOCAnCNaL  STJCATICN  of  the  Department  of 
Piblic  Instruction. 

c.  That  the  AVAH/BILnY  of  such  facilities 
as  meet  the  specifications  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  BE  CONSIDERED 
HB«llISnE  ICR  THE  INITTATICN  AOytR 
CDNTINUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATICN 
HORfl^CFFHyfGS. 

d.  That  personnel  in  Ei“CH  LEA  \flE  A 
THOROUGH  REVIEW  OF  their  EXISTING 
FACILITIES  using  the  standards  provided  by 
the  state  agency,  CEVEICP  A lOGBACE  H/N 
for  facility  improvement,  and  develop  A 
FEASIS£  SCFHULE  for  implementing  the 
improvements  based  upon  REASONABLE 
BLITEIARV IKTKJICNS. 

RBXM^DAriCN  1^;  RISLE  ALTBRNATIVe 
AlWCBeflS  lOR  HUSINO/CELINmiNC  U30>L 
TOKITCNA,  HORfWB. 

Ftirthemore,  the  ccrnnittee  recounends  that 
the  State  Board  of  Educat  ion  DBBBCT  AN 
MeriAOE  INJJIRi"  INK)  TIE  lOR  AN) 
FEASIBILITY  CF  ALTHWIVE  ARR*NBenS  for 
providing  vocational  facilities  (including 
contractual  arrangements  with 
Ixjsiness/industry,  the  use  of  exist  irg 
facilities  beyond  the  regular  school  day, 
the  use  of  existing  facilities  beyond  the 
regular  school  year,  and/or  relocation  of  a 
program  in  a postsecondary  facility)  and 
that  the  inquiry  address  the  issue  of 
'WKTICNPL  CENIHRS." 

PBXMeOATlCN  15:  AHK3RIAIE  FIN3S  TO 

CCRRECr  VOCATIONAL  BQUIf^^ENT-REIATED 
CBTCT0CIES  nBNITFIH)  IN  TIE  1985  lEA 

suREvcF  vocAanow.  B3Ji»e^r  sraijs. 


It  \^as  also  discovered  that  \^hen  new  vocational 
programs  are  introduced,  the  tendency  is  to  house 
the  program  in  an  existing  facility  designed  for 
other  programs  and  that  lead  time  for  structural  or 
finctional  renovations  is  virtually  nonexistent. 


..The  potential  for  serving  seoaxlary  school  youth 
and  adults  in  amrunities  \\here  tw)-year 
postsecondary  institutions  are  not  available. 


RATKJWE:  Recent  technological  ctanges  and 

innovations  demand  that  vocational  education 
instructional  equipment  be  continually  updated  arl 


RATIOPLE:  The  expense  of  providirg  equal 

vocational  education  opportinities  for  students  in 
local  school  systems  continues  to  escalate.  A 
major  item  continues  to  be  that  of  providing 
acfequate  and  appropriate  space  for  each  program. 
IVfembers  of  the  ammittee  believe  that  alternative 
arrangements  for  housing  vocational  programs  should 
be  investigated.  This  wxjld  include  examining  the 
concept  of  a "vocational  center"  in  tenms  of 

..  the  expense  of  equal  vocational  education 
opportunities  for  students  in  all  high  schools  in  a 
local  school  system  through  offering  the  program  at 
each  site. 


..The  poteitial  for  irplementing  a curriculum  in 
N^hich  one-hour,  one-year  practical  arts/ living 
skills/introductory  courses  could  be  available  to 
students  in  their  home  high  schools  and  specialized 
job  skill  development  courses  in  a central  location 
accessible  to  all  students. 


OMBllV  k,  (Continued) 

The  Cbimi  ttee  reoanmends  . . . 
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a.  That  specifications  developed  by  the 

Division  of  Vocational  Education  which 
prescribe  SDWTCIS  KR  CrOJEWKN^LY- 
OHOnr  yW  SLFH.IES  necessary  to 

equip  the  laboratories  and/or  shops  for 
each  vocational  education  progran  and 
FESULT5  CF  TIE  SURVEY  be  used  to 

determine  funds  necessary  for  corrective 
measures,  and  furthermore  that  a schedule 
be  established  for  appropriating  such 
funds. 

b.  That  personnel  in  each  LE/\  MWE  /W 

>WU«L  CF  TIE  OBWILITY  /W 

STOY  CF  BOi  PIKE  CF  HillRVOir  IN 
VCDKTKNflL  HlJC?ariCN  I/BOWOCRIES  y«ND  SffiPS 
and  that  additional  ST?JE  KNDS  EE 
^fflCFRIAIED  on  a per  pupil  basis  for  the 
purchase/replaoefrent  of  laboratory/ shop 
eqjipment,  naterials,  and  supplies  and  for 
the  nraintenance  and  repair  of  equiprrent. 

c.  That  \a7QTKNaL  HUCATICN  HJJIENenr  EE 
CONTINUALLY  UPDATED  IN  TERMS  OF 
TKltaaiIC?L  GWOES  yW  INKWKNS,  that 
vocational  educators  seek  inrag i native  uses 
of  industry  equipnent;  that  vocational 
educators  increase  collaborative  efforts 
for  sharing  equiprent  with  industry  and 
with  each  other  (for  exarrple,  secondary  and 
post  secondary  systens  using  the  sare 
er^ipnent);  and  that  efforts  be  intensified 
to  solicit  industry  donations  and  to  seek 
legislative  action  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  bus i ness / i ndus t ry 
contributions. 

FBXWlENCAnCN  16:  MDIFY  THE  SIAE 

TE)0B3aC  yflIITTICN  HOESS. 

The  cannittee  reconrends  that  EE  SIAIE 
TEXmX  ATPriCN  HOESS  BE  MDIFIBD  to 
assure  (1)  that  the  selection  of  reviewers 
includes  subject  matter  teachers  /WT  (2) 
that  reviewers  have  the  technical 
corpetence  necessary  for  valid  review  and 
evaluation,  and  furthermore  that  the 
TREDELE  ICR  A3GFTKN  LNDBCD  A MMR 
HEVISKN  to  assure  the  more  hnrediate  and 
relatively  continuous  availability  of 
uf>- to-date  textbooks  to  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  education  programs. 


replaced.  That  this  is  not  being  done  in  the 
pdolic  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  substantiated 
by  on-site  reviews  of  existing  [orograrB,  by 
staterrents  of  teachers  and  local  administrators, 
and  most  irrportantly,  by  graduates  of  the  programs 
and  their  erployers  who  find  that  the  students  lack 
knovledge  and/or  experience  with  the  tools  and 
eqjipment  actually  foind  in  industry. 

Vocational  education  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  TOst  expensive  ccrrponents  of  the  public  school 
curriculum  to  inplomait.  The  initial  cost  and 
inflationary  rate  of  the  costs  of  the  tools, 
eqjipment,  rraterials,  and  supplies  needed  to 
support  a corpetency-based  and  individualized 
program  for  students  which  is  also  in  tme  with 
comnjnity  reeds  and  current  technology  are 
significant  in  such  a description.  Vocational 
teachers  (djring  the  on-site  program  reviews) 
consistently  identified  the  lack  of  funds  for 
appropriate  equipment  and  adequate  student  supplies 
as  justification  for  not  individualizing 
instruction,  for  not  having  more  hands-on 

experiences,  and  for  not  beirg  dole  to  teacdi 
certain  curpetencies. 


RATK>W£:  Ai  examination  of  textbooks  for 

vocational  education  included  on  tioe  North  Carolina 
State  Aiopted  Textbook  Listir^  for  1983-1984 
reveals  that  70  percent  of  the  texts  were 
copyrighted  in  1981  or  before.  Considering  that 

general  ly  it  takes  one  year  beyond  the  date  of 
adoption  before  LE/\s  begin  to  purchase  such  texts, 
it  is  the  Gmmnittee's  belief  that  our  current 
process  hinders  rather  than  helps  assure  the 
availability  of  relevant,  up-to-date  texts  and 
references  to  students  and  tea^rs. 

Further  study  of  the  situation  led  the  Cannittee  to 
believe  also  that,  at  least  for  the  vocational 
areas,  an  effort  rrust  be  rrade  to  assure  that  texts 
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OKIHaY  (Gantinued) 

FB3]WieJWICN  17;  IN3®^  RN»  R3l 

ir«IRJCriCN°L  TEXTS  fiH)  PSW0OES. 

The  camiittee  also  reocminends  that 
iflCDITKlW,  SIAIE  FIN36  EE  yOfflCERIAIH)  on  a 

per  pupil  basis  for  the  purchase  of 
textbooks  and  instructional  nraterials 
including  cmputer  software  and  video 
tapes/disks  ^ that  the  annount  of 
increased  funding  be  sufficient  to  assure 
that  special  needs  students  are 
aocorranodated  and  that  each  student  has 
direct  access  to  individual  copies  for 
reference  and  practice. 


and  other  print  and  nonprint  (software, 
video-disks,  etc.)  nraterials  rrast  be  adopted  vTiich 
will  accomodate  the  corrpetencies  to  be  learned  and 
the  various  learning  styles,  artd  reading  levels  of 
the  diverse  students  enrolled  in  the  classes. 

The  Qjnnittee  also  believes  that  individuals 
requested  to  review  textbooks  for  adoption  should 
be  provided  with  special  training  to  assure  their 
corpeterce  in  reviewing  not  only  for  content  but 
also  for  various  types  of  bias  and  for  readability 
by  students.  Furthemore,  v\e  believe  that  the 
existing  seven  year  cycle  is  far  tcx)  long  to  assure 
the  availability  of  up-to-date  texts,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  pace  of  changes  within  the  vorld  of 
work  and  its  technology. 


18:  EST?ELI5H  IVBNMM 

SEW«]6  iflW  yflCBiraE  FU«S  KR  OmMBLE 
SUFFLIES. 


The  committee  recommends  that 
SFKriFKJKnCNS  EE  CEVEKIH)  KR  T>€  TtfE, 
OmriY,  /W  QJ^ITY  CF  CChBIXreLES 

necessary  for  supervised,  individualized 
experiences  with  specific  vocational 
ccnpetencies  in  each  vocational  education 
(zourse  and,  furthermore,  that  SFK3FK3  HR 
PUPIL  EXPBDnURES  RR  GRSLimES  EE 
ADDRESSED  and  supported  in  budget 
applications  for  vocational  programs. 


E^WKN^'LE:  There  are  currently  no  specifications 

identifying  the  type,  cjuantity,  or  equality  of 
conscmables  necassary  to  enable  students  to  attain 
the  cxnrpetencies  specified  for  the  various  vocational 
education  courses.  A lack  of  suck  specifications 
leads  to  variability  in  the  arrxnt  of  resources 
allcxated  for  oonsumble  supplies  and  thus  to  serious 
diversity  in  the  quantity  and  equality  of  consuTables 
and  hands-on  experiences  for  students. 

Funds  budgeted  for  consurables  in  the  vocational 
program  ^nerally  have  not  lapt  qp  with  general 
cost  of  living  increases;  this  limits  the  variety 
and  quantity  available  for  individual  student  use 
and  thus  diminishes  student  epportunities  for 
developing  the  ability  to  transfer  skills  to  other 
situations  and  prcxiicts. 


amn^ 5.  vocational  education  personnel 


HBlMENCArO  19:  INITIAIE  SlR'KIKaES  TO 

AJIVELY  I«RIIT  HCSKJIVE  1EATS6  FCR 
VIAriCNflL  01JC?aXN. 

The  Cmmittee  recxnirends  . . . 

a.  That  the  State  Beard  of  Education 
encauraae  the  Uhiversity  of  North  Carolina 
systen  to  identify  a naximun  of  four 
locations  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina -to 
develop  arrprehensive  prograre  for  the 
training  of  vocational  adninistrators, 
axnselors,  and  teachers. 

b.  That  vocational  teacher  preparation 
efforts  be  coordinated  through  the  schools 
of  educaticxi  and  that  an  appropriate 
network  be  developed  to  involve  cominity 
college  institutions  as  well  as  private  and 


R®iTKlM£;  Rec:ent  in-state  studies  of  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  vocational  teachers  reveal  that  a 
shortage  already  exists  in  sore  progran  areas  and 
is  projected  within  the  next  three  years  for  most 
of  the  others.  The  National  Qnunission  on  Secondary 
Vocational  Education  noted  that  "Secondary 
vocational  teachers  suffer  fron  all  the  teacher 
problems  described  in  previous  emmission  reports 
and  national  studies  - they  tend  to  be  inderpaid, 
under  prepared,  and  asked  to  work  miracles.  /Yi 
increasing  nurber  of  the  best  teachers  are  leaving 
the  profession.  ...  Recruitnent  of  all  teachers  is 
harpered  by  low  salaries." 

Traditionally,  in  North  Carolina,  vocational 
teacher  preparation  has  been  cxnducted  within  a 
schcx)l  or  department  providing  trainirg  for  a 
emtent  discipline  (such  as  the  School  of 
Technology,  the  School  of  Business,  or  the  Heme 
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OKKERy  3.  (Continued) 


public  LPiversities  and  business/ industry/ 
govern rejit/ labor /the  military  in  providing 
huTBn  and  nonhumn  resources  for  the 
training  of  vocational  personnel. 

c.  That  a prospective  vocational  teacher 
scholar ship/ loan  program  be  established. 

d.  That  steps  be  takai  to  support  the 
successful  involvement  of  vocational 
personnel  in  the  Career  Development  Plan 
and  that  selected  job  responsibilities 
associated  with  or  assumed  by  vocational 
teachers  (Regional  Leadership  Qxncil, 
Vocational  Student  Organization)  be 
recognized  within  the  Career  Development 
process . 

RBmBvmriCN  20:  Sn®GIF£N 

0«KE  (rniFIOKTiCN  OJICELINES;  MDIFY 

CSaTFICPJICN  HOBDLHE. 

The  Gjrinittee  recoiiirends  . . . 

a.  That  an  extensive  review  of 
certification  requirements  be  made 
(including  a carparison  of  requirerrents 
across  the  eight  progran  area  lines)  to 
insure  rrore  standardization  for  vocational 
teacher  preparat ion  and  to  insure  that 
vocational  teachers  are  being  prepared  in 
accord  with  the  state-of-the-art  in 
educational  methodology. 

b.  That  the  CKTIFIOKTICN  OJICELII^S  KR 

\a?0rK>PL  HIOTICN  EE  SHeOBO  to 
assure  (in  the  specialized  skill 

areas  of  the  programs  as  wl  1 as  in 
professional  education  skills)  and  to 
expedite  the  selection  and  eTployment  of 
(iW.lFIED  FB?XNEL. 

c.  That  the  DIVISKN  CF  VCDKTKNflL 
HlDKnCN  of  the  Department  of  R±>lic 
Instruction  EE  (ENlTaED  IN  TIE  /“ffiCWaL 
EfiXESS  KR  TIE  (HTIFICKnCN  CF  \a?0TCNflL 
HlDKnCN  PBSHEL. 


Economics  Departrent.  With  the  exception  of  one 
institution,  all  vocational  teacher  training  occurs 
in  nonedjcat ional  departments. 


R®CriOW£:  In  addition  to  these  problems  of 

recruitment  and  retention,  vocational  teacher 
education  programs  vary  in  the  quality  of 

preservice  provided;  the  quality  of  teacher 
preparediess  varies  across  the  vocational  program 
areas.  Vocational  teachers  with  college  degrees 
generally  have  difficulty  obtaining  sufficient 
occupational  knowledge,  skills,  and  work 
experience.  The  rapidity  of  change  and  the  nurber 
ard  variety  of  courses  taught  by  a teacher  in  a 
single  program  area  ocmpomds  the  difficulty  for 
preservice  program  administrators.  Oi  the  other 
hand,  those  teachers  entering  the  field  based  on 
job  e>q)ertise  and  experience  have  need  for 
professional  teacher  education  and  experiences 
s^hich  will  enhance  their  teaching  skills  and  their 
self-irmges  and  confidence  in  relation  to  their 
d^reed  colleagqes. 

Tne  Ojimittee  found  that  inconsistencies  exist  in 
the  requirements  for  full  and  provisional 
certification  across  vocational  education  areas. 
These  are  primarily  in  the  areas  of  ccrrpetenoe, 
damns t rat  ion  of  ocnpetenoe,  evaluation  of  credit 
for  work  experience,  and  the  type  of  experiences 
and  length  of  tirre  for  removing  provisional  status. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  cowiittee  that  special 
strategies  should  be  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  teaching  as  a desirable  profession,  support 
should  be  given  to  those  who  indicate  a dedication 
to  the  profession  (status  or  salary),  requirements 
for  the  removal  of  provisional  certification  should 
be  parallel  in  the  various  program  areas  based  on 
the  competencies  identified  in  the  Quality 

Assurance  Program,  that  parallel  criteria  should  be 
established  to  evaluate  work  experience,  and  that 
full  certification  should  include  meeting 

ccnpetencies  for  all  teachers  and  must  include 
experience  in  the  "real"  world  of  work. 


d.  That  vocational  TE^Q®  HHATICN 
TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  RESTRUCTURE 
HESB^YKE  HQRflMB  to  insure  that  al  1 
specifications  of  the  Quality  Assurance 
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5.  (Continued) 

Progran  (Q“P)  are  tret  and  to  include 
curplementary  husiness,  industry,  and/or 
entrepreneurial  experience  and  training  on 
hew  to  effectively  use  progran  advisory 
oenmittees  and  rmnage  vocational  student 
organizations. 

e.  That  \CDKTlCNaL  INSIRJCIQRS  whose 
prograns  have  becore  obsolete  HE  Q\®l  ”Dt 
CmmNnY  to  aac  fO^NirC  in  another 
occupational  specialty  and  that  such 
retraining  be  a requisite  for  continued 
erploynent. 

REOOMVENDATION  21:  EXPAND  STAFF 

CEVEKH^  KR  NOTTICNaL  fflSSXCL; 
FESlRICr  /sfflCWflBLE  FBeW-  ATIVITIES. 

a.  That  provision  be  nrade  in  the  secondary 
systen  for  UWIfG  ^ EdRAININii 
\C»KnCNflL  TBflQfiS  /W  Otfil  EB«N€L; 

for  exarple,  resources  to  facilitate  the 
periodic  return  of  selected  personnel  to 
business/ industry. 

b.  TTat  al  1 TBXTfINIi  FBSJm,  EE  FBillBED 

to  OmEIE  AT  LB^  OE  yflffiCVED  OliffE 
dRSE  in  their  teaching  assigprrent  DLRINZi 
&Q\  OaSTIFIOKIE  CXLE. 

c.  That  secondary  teadiers'  OnROS  EE 

TO  INDULCE  EUILT-IN  HCVISKNS 
FCR  [5EIR\ININ:i  fltD  LKAnN:i. 

d.  That  LB^s  be  encouraged  and  financially 

supported  in  their  efforts  to  fcHiU' 
BCmCES  EERlfflJ  F0RS3«EL  IN 

BUS  I NESS /INDUSTRY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
\QCAnCNflL  TBCHINIi  FHQ3NEL. 

RBIMEt^ICN  22:  OLY  CHOTFim 

AO  QjaLIFIED  IBS16  ICR  VXATlCNflL 
BDUCATICN  IKtRA«  AO  ATIVITIES. 

a.  That  ONLY  NOAnCN^Y4BmFIH) 
P®S>5  E B«I>ED  AO/OR  />SSKNBD  AO 
FINH)  for  teaching/ support  responsi- 
bilities within  vocational  education. 

b.  That  IWyiSICNAJLY  CKTIFIH)  FBQJ^«L 

NOT  E for  vocational  positions 

wei  CBBTIFI®  AE  AVAn/ELE. 


Advanced  technology  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in 
the  world  of  work  and  in  education  have  oantributed 
to  questions  regarding  whether  vocational  education 
teachers  are  prepared  and  trained  for  effective 
instruction.  Sote  6000  individuals  are  erployed  as 
vocational  teachers,  adninistrators,  and  support 
personnel  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carol ina. 
Examination  of  infomnation  regarding  their 
in-service  needs  and  findings  reported  in  the 
Vocational  Education  FYogram  Revie^vs  suggests  that 
training  in  working  with  special  needs  populations, 
contarporary  technology  and  trends,  and  use  of  the 
corputer  and  nrultirredia  instructional  techniques  is 
rrore  dependent  on  personal  interests  of  teachers 
than  on  a well-designed  plan  for  professional 
updating. 

Qjrrent  certificate  renewal  gpidelines  enable 
teachers  to  receive  credit  toward  renewal  for 
experiences  which  nay  or  rmy  not  be  related  to 
their  specific  teaching  assignments.  In  sunrary, 
the  Qjiinittee  feels  that  recertification  activities 
should  be  of  significant  quality  and  quantity, 
related  to  the  scbject  matter  field  in  which  the 
person  is  teaching  or  performing,  and  based  on  a 
valid  assessment  of  needs  and  that  recertification 
in  a specific  field  should  not  be  achieved  by 
naeting  corpetencies  for  additional  or  new 
certification  inless  it  can  be  daronstrated  that 
the  corpetencies  are  identical. 

At  the  S3TE  tirre,  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  in-service  activities  are  delivered  at  tines 
ard  through  mxles  which  are  ccnpatible  with  local 
adninistrative  policies  and  which  do  not  corpete 
with  the  teacher's  primary  job  tasks. 
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CKIBjDRy6.  FUNDING  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


FBiM^MWlCN  23:  HCVICE  AH^AIE 

I^B^HJC^C^^aL  AO  SLHCRT  RH 

\ODTON»L 

The  CoTinittee  reocminsnds  . . . 

a.  That  adequate  funds  be  requested  fron 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assarbly  to 
fully  inplerrent  the  fomrula  of  ten  months 
of  arployrent  for  each  93  students  (Average 
Dai  ly  Merrhership. 

b.  That  adequate  funds  be  requested  fron 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assenrbly  to 
provide  for  the  full  salary  and  benefits 
cost  of  state  allotted  vocational  education 
personnel . 

RBmemriCN  24:  IN3©>iSE  finds  KR 

D4W3ES. 

The  CoTinittee  reccmmends  . . . 

That  adequate  funds  be  requested  frcm  the 
North  C^olina  General  Asserbly  to  provide 
a nninimun  of  $30  annually  per  student  in 
Average  Dai  ly  (Vbrbership,  grades  7-12  for 
the  purchase  of  instructional  equipTOit, 
nraterials,  supplies,  and  other  such 
paraphernalia  as  required  to  offer  quality 
vocational  education  prograns. 

RBXM^BmriCN  23:  IdJCE  MKmi  CF 

INOIVia/L  AJLOINe«5  TO  U30PL  HUOTTICN 
/CBOES. 

The  Omni  ttee  reconnends  . . . 

That  the  nrrber  of  individual  vocational 
education  al  lotnents  gaing  to  local 
education  agencies  be  reduced  in  half 
throqgh  appropriate  consolidation  and/or 
tierger  of  state- to-state  line  itens  and 
federal -to- federal  line  iterre. 


RSnCNA£:  Inplerentation  of  these  recanmendations 

would  ensure  that  Vocational  Education  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  education  progran  and 
iTBke  vocational  education  a state  rather  than  a 
federal  progran.  Such  funding  would  allov  federal 
funds  to  be  used  to  supplerrent  rather  than 
providing  for  a basic  progran. 


* X-  * X-  X-  X- 

In  siymary,  members  of  the  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  Comnittee 
believe  that  implementation  of  the  preceding  recommendations  will  substantially 
ji^mprove  the  quality  of  vocational  education  provided  for  the  citizens  of  North 
v^rolina.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  "considered  haste"  is  imperative  in  the 
light  of  current  and  projected  socioeconomic  conditions,  declining  student 
enrollment,  disappearing  teachers,  continuing  dropout  rate,  current 
uneiTployment  trends,  a continuously  new  and  emerging  technology,  and  a 
perception  of  vocational  education  as  education  for  "second  class"  citizens. 
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PURPOSE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Purposes  of  Vocational  Education 


The  overall  mission  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  is  to 
provide  a total  program  of  offerings  which  is  — 

Capable  of  meeting  the  individual  needs,  interests,  abilities,  and 
aspirations  of  each  student  and 

Realistic  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment,  advanced  education,  and  practical  life  application. 

Specific  purposes  of  vocational  education  are  — 

a.  To  prepare  individuals  for  entry-level  employment  -in  recognized 
occupations,  new  occupat ions , and  emerging  occupations  at  various 
levels  of  competence. 

b.  To  prepare  individuals  for  participation  in  advanced  or  highly 
skilled  postsecondary  vocational  and  technical  education. 

c.  To  provide  individuals  with  laboratory  experiences  and  activities 
which  assist  them  in  the  making  of  informed  and  meaningful 
occupational  choices,  and/or  which  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
skilled  vocational-technical  education. 

d.  To  provide  individuals  with  laboratory  experiences  and  activities 
which  assist  them  (1)  in  the  making  of  informed  consumer  decisions 
and  (2)  in  the  application  of  practical  life  skills. 

A supporting  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  appropriate  vocational 
programs  and/or  supportive  services  for  persons  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  and/or  other  disadvantages  or  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  regular  programs. 

Target  Groups  for  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  education  was  established  to  serve  "all  youth  and  adults  who 
need,  want,  and  can  benefit  from  such  instruction."  State  and  federal 
legislation  have  historically  directed  secondary  vocational  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  to  serve  rather  specific  target  groups. 
The  major  target  group  served  includes  public  school  enrolled  youth  in  grades 
7-12  with  or  without  special  needs  who  wish  to: 

(a)  Imnediately  apply  their  vocational  learnings  upon  leaving 
high  school,  in  gainful  or  nongainful  employment, 

(b)  Engage  in  postsecondary  technical  education/training,  or 

(c)  Pursue  a four-year  college  degree  program  related  to 
vocational  education. 

Secondary  vocational  education  serves  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth 
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and  also  adults.* 

Economic,  social,  and  political  forces  have  periodically  expanded  and 
shifted  the  emphasis  of  vocational  education  for  various  target  groups  to  the 
point  that  today  vocational  education  can  serve  a vast  array  of  populations 
within  our  society.  Vocational  education  can  serve  many  more  people  than  it 
has  resources  to  serve.  Thus,  the  very  difficult  task  of  determining  priority 
groups  to  serve  is  presented.  The  following  representative  groupings  of 
students  are  listed  in  order  of  priority  for  program  planning  purposes. 

a.  Students  desiring  inrmediate  employment  upon  termination  of  high 
school.  This  group  includes  those  persons  who  will  drop  out  of  high 
school  or  who  graduate  and  desire  to  enter  the  labor  force  directly. 

b.  Students  who  will  engage  in  nongainful  employment.  This  group 
includes  students  who  will  apply  their  vocationally-related  skills 
in  situations  without  receiving  pay.  Examples  are  homemakers  and 
volunteers. 

c.  Students  who  will  engage  in  postsecondary  training  and  education  at 
less  than  the  baccalaureate  degree  level.  This  group  includes  those 
persons  who  will  pursue  one-year,  two-year,  or  other  training 
programs  in  business  schools,  apprenticeship  programs,  technical 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  etc.,  not  a four  year  college 
program.  It  may  also  include  students  who  will  go  directly  from  high 
school  into  the  military  without  further  education  and  training. 

d.  Students  who  will  pursue  four-year  or  longer  term  college  degrees  in 
fields  related  to  vocational  program  areas. 

e.  Students  who  pursue  nonvocat ional ly-related  college  programs  and  who 
wish  to  develop  practical  life  skills  related  to  vocational  education 
and/or  to  develop  certain  vocationally-  related  skills  transferable 
to  other  career  settings. 


Vocational  education  programs  nray  also  be  targeted  to  acconmodate  the 
needs  of  special  or  minority  groups  such  as  the  gifted  and  talented, 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  pregnant  teens,  migrants,  nontrad i t ional**, 
potential  dropouts,  students  with  limited  English  proficiency,  students 
enrolled  in  private/parochial  schools,  and  native  /Vnericans. 

In  surmnary,  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  vocational  education  programs 
and  services  will  be  extended  to  all  of  the  aforementioned  target  groups,  it 


*NCTE:  Economic  and  social  conditions  suggest  that  "out-of-school  youth"  and 
adults  are  in  need  of  expanded  vocational  education  opportunities.  Examples  of 
these  are;  institutionalized  persons  (i.e.,  those  in  mental,  correctional,  or 
rehabilitative  status)  and  noninst i tut ional ized  persons  (i.e.,  dropouts, 
graduates  needing  retraining  or  upgrading,  or  displaced  homemakers). 

**  Note:  Those  students  entering  courses  in  preparation  for  jobs  traditionally 
considered  appropriate  for  individuals  of  the  other  sex. 
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is  expected  that  the  major  target  group  to  be  served  will  include  public 
school  enrolled  youth,  grades  7-12  with  or  without  special  needs  who  wish  to-- 

(a)  Irrmed iately  apply  their  vocational  learnings  upon  leaving  high 
school,  in  gainful  or  nongainful  employment, 

(b)  Engage  in  postsecondary  technical  education/training,  or 

(c)  Pursue  a four-year  college  degree  program  related  to  vocational 
educat ion , 


Philosophy  of  Vocational  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Our  economy  is  dependent  upon  maximum  productivity  of  workers  in  a private 
enterprise  system.  In  turn,  the  quality  of  each  of  our  lives  is  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  goods  and  services  produced  by  the  workers  in  the  world  of 
work.  Rapid  changes  in  technology  have  contributed  (and  will  continue  to  do 
so)  to  changes  in  jobs,  changes  in  the  tools  and  equipment  used  to  perform  the 
jobs,  changes  in  the  skills  needed  to  get  and  hold  a job,  and  the  emergence  of 
new  fields  of  employment. 

Preparation  of  the  youth  of  our  society  to  enter  and  succeed  in  this 
changeable  WDrk  world  is  the  challenge  of  vocational  education.  The  challenge 
can  be  met  through  educational  programs  which  enable  students  to  build  upon 
basic  skills  acquired  through  general  education  as  they  prepare  for  entry  and 
success  in  a field  of  work.  A major  portion  of  the  challenge  lies  in  equipping 
students  with  the  skills  and  desire  to  be  "lifelong  learners"  so  they 
continuously  adapt  to  change  --  change  in  the  home,  the  workplace,  and  the 
conmnunity. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  responsibility  for  providing  direction 
and  leadership  to  the  vocational  education  program  in  North  Carolina  so  that 
this  challenge  can  be  met.  The  philosophy  of  Vocational  Education  has,  at  its 
foundation,  the  following  beliefs: 


Populations  To  Be  Served: 

.That  vocational  courses  should  be  open  to  students  of  all  races, 
sexes,  national  origins,  and  handicapping  conditions. 

.That  appropriate  programs  should  be  provided  for  students  who  have 
left  high  school  and  are  available  for  study. 

K-12  Continuum 

.That  the  vocational  education  curriculum  should  be  based  on  a 
vocational  development  continuum  of  fundamental  knowledge,  skills, 
and  attitudes  from  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade. 

.That  students  should  becane  aware  of  the  many  career  opportunities 
available  to  them  and  begin  to  develop  proficiency  in  job-related 
skills,  work  habits,  and  attitudes  as  they  progress  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  grades. 
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.That  vocational  learning  experiences  should  range  from  single 
observations  and  awareness  of  the  world  of  work  during  the  early 
grades  to  practical  and  transferable  training  in  a variety  of 
specialized  occupational  areas  at  the  senior  high  school. 

Transferability  of  Vocational  Knowledge  and  Skills 

.That  all  skills  are  potentially  transferable  to  some  extent  and  on 
some  occasions. 

.That  schools  cannot  prepare  students  for  all  unknown  future 
contingencies.  It,  however,  does  seem  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
help  students  develop  their  individual  attributes,  potentials,  or 
capabilities  to  levels  of  proficiency  useful  in  a wide  range  of 
situations.  By  such  development  they  may  be  adaptable  and  better  able 
to  perform  successfully  in  changing  environments. 

.That  having  transferable  skills  will  not  guarantee  adaptability,  but 
should  facilitate  it.  To  the  extent  that  individuals  perceive 
similarities  among  jobs  and  are  able  to  transfer  their  skills  and 
knowledge  effectively,  the  time  and  costs  associated  with  supplemental 
training  or  retraining  should  be  reduced  and  reflect  savings  to 
errployers  and  individuals  alike. 

Interdependence  of  General  and  Vocational  Education 

.That  the  modern  vocational  program  should  recognize  the 
interdependence  of  general  education  and  vocational  education  in  the 
building  of  basic  concepts,  skills,  attitudes,  and  work  habits  in  all 
students  to  maximize  their  employability  in  a wide  range  of 
occupat ions . 

.That  general  education  programs  should  provide  for  an  awareness  of 
career  opportunities  in  their  fields  and  how  the  body  of  knowledge  in 
each  is  applied  in  the  world  of  work. 

.That  vocational  instruction  needs  to  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  apply  conmun  icat  ion  and  conrputation  skills  and  to 
correlate  their  science,  social  studies,  and  other  general  education 
learnings  in  laboratory,  shop,  or  on-the-job  experiences  as  they 
develop  specific  occupational  competence. 

Occupations  To  Be  Taught 

.That  vocational  education  programs  should  be  designed  to  fit 
individuals  for  gainful  and  nongainful  employment  in  any  recognized  or 
new  and  emerging  occupation. 

.That  employment  needs  and  student  aspirations  should  serve  as  a basis 
for  determining  which  occupations  are  to  be  taught,  with  employment 
needs  taking  priority. 

Local  Flexibility  in  Planning 

.That  such  program  determinations  are  made  using  a combination  of  the 
local  vocational  advisory  council's  reconrmendations,  surveys, 
employment  statistics,  and  other  information  in  a local  plan  for 
vocational  education.  Surveys  and/or  statistics  used  should  be 
current,  and  these  data  should  reflect  existing  or  projected  job 
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requi rements . 

.That  priority  should  be  given  to  the  vocational  skill  development 
component  of  the  program.  A minimum  of  three  different  vocational 
education  offerings  should  be  available  to  each  high  school  student. 

.That  high  quality  vocational  education  programs  require  appropriate 
planning.  The  most  detailed  planning  should  take  place  as  near  the 
level  of  implementation  as  possible,  with  policies  and  guidelines  from 
the  state  and  federal  government  providing  direction  while  allowing 
maximum  flexibility. 

Use  of  Local  Advisory  Corrmittees 

.That  a local  advisory  conrmittee  should  be  established  and  active  in 
planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  local  vocational  programs. 

Competency-Based  Individualized  Instruction  and  Student  Assessment 

.That  each  vocational  offering  should  be  based  on  identifiable 
objectives  and  core  content /competencies  which  enable  students  to 
develop  a specified  level  of  proficiency  and  to  attain  the  skill, 
understandings,  and  attitudes  necessary  to  function  as  productive  and 
sel f-ful f i 1 led  work  force  members. 

.That  through  specific  program  offerings  in  vocational  program  areas, 
students  in  grades  7-12  should  be  given  a chance  to  explore  the  world 
of  work,  to  begin  to  appraise  their  own  individual  talents,  interests, 
and  aspirations,  and  then  to  obtain  vocational  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes  in  preparation  for  employment,  advanced  training,  and/or 
practical  life  skills. 

.That  evaluation  of  individual  achievement  should  be  based  on  a 
comparison  of  his/her  performance  with  a predetermined  standard  rather 
than  through  a comparison  with  the  performance  of  other  students. 

.That  each  student  should  be  furnished  written  documentation  of 
specific  competencies  achieved  through  participation  in  a vocational 
education  program. 

Core  Curriculum,  Scope  and  Sequence 

.That  though  standard  or  core  content  is  specified  for  the  courses  in 
the  various  program  areas,  local  agencies  may  use  a "building  blocks" 
approach  to  design  curr iculum  which  will  provide  students  with  maximum 
flexibility  of  opportunities  in  grades  7-12.  An  LEA  may  build  on  to 
the  core  content  of  each  course  other  appropriate  units  of  instruction 
to  produce  a modified  curriculum  adapted  to  the  learning  needs  of 
individual  students. 

.That  the  program  of  instruction  should  be  based  on  a consideration  of 
the  skills,  knowledges,  and  understandings  required  in  the  occupation 
for  which  it  is  being  provided. 

.That  the  program  should  include  a planned,  logical  sequence  of 
instructional  experiences  deemed  necessary  to  meet  their  program 
object ives . 
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Alternative  Avenues  for  Learning 

.That  learning  for  the  vocational  student  should  occur  within  and 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  school's  walls.  Counselors  and  all 
vocational  teachers  should  form  linkages  with  business,  industry,  and 
the  conmnunity  to  increase  the  relevance  of  school  for  the  "real 
wor Id." 

.That  linkages  should  be  formed  with  postsecondary  programs  and 
institutions  and  with  supportive  agencies  that  provide  youth  services 
and/or  job  training. 

.That  existing  activities  and  innovative  programs  that  will  provide 
students  with  "real  world"  experiences  should  be  pursued;  e.g. , 
cooper at ive  work  experiences,  internships,  shadowing,  apprenticeships, 
alternative  educational  programs,  educational  camps,  short-term 
instruction,  concentrated  "surnner"  courses,  and  others. 

Integrated  Vocational  Student  Organizations 

.That  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  extend  their 
learnings  through  participation  in  active  vocational  student 
organizat ions . 

.That  the  program  of  work  for  each  vocational  student  organization 
should  be  based  on  instructional  competencies  and  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  vocational  program. 

Qualified  Personnel 

.That  vocational  education  programs  and  services  should  be  conducted 
by  competent,  qualified,  and  appropriately  certified  persons.  The 
staff  should  be  sufficient  in  number  to  serve  the  target  groups  and 
their  members. 

Vocational  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement 

.That  there  should  be  a strong  program  of  vocational  guidance, 
counseling,  job  placement,  and  follow-up  services  available  to  assist 
students  in  planning  for  their  careers  and  enrolling  in  appropriate 
sequences  of  such  offerings  and  experiences  as  are  available  to  them. 

.That  vocational  education  teachers  and  counselors  should  be  actively 
involved  in  the  job  placement  process. 

.That  information  on  former  vocational  education  students  available 
for  employment  should  be  provided  to  the  business/industrial /service 
conmnunity.  These  placement  efforts  for  vocational  education  students 
should  begin  prior  to  student  exit  from  the  program.  Follow-up 
assistance  should  be  provided  to  students  for  at  least  one  year  after 
school  exit. 

Documentation  of  Results 

.That  evaluation  of  any  effort  involves  taking  a look  at  all  the 
results.  That  the  LEA  should  have  in  operation  a systematic  approach 
to  student  and  program  evaluation  which  provides  information  to 
personnel  at  all  levels  at  the  times  when  they  need  it. 
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HISTORY  CF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  0\ROLINA 
"Vocational  Education:  Paying  Dividends  Over  The  Years" 

Within  the  lifetime  of  many  senior  citizens,  vocational  education  in 
North  Carolina  has  grown  from  a handful  of  manual  training  and  typing  courses 
in  a very  few  urban  high  schools,  and  a few  scattered  "corn  clubs"  for  boys 
and  "tomato  clubs"  for  girls  into  a very  diverse  and  widespread  set  of 
instructional  programs  with  a total  enrollment  of  more  than  285,000. 

For  several  decades,  much  of  the  progress  was  stimulated  by  federal 
legislation,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  which  made  available  50/30 
"matching  funds"  for  salaries  of  vocational  teachers  and  a state  director,  as 
well  as  for  teacher  training  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
people.  For  most  of  those  years,  the  federal  funds  were  considerably 
overmatched  by  combined  local  and  state  funds.  This  was  partly  because  of  the 
"funding  formula"  for  vocational  agriculture  was  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
state's  rural  population  to  the  national  rural  population,  while  the 
allocation  for  home  economics- trade  and  industrial  education  (lumped  together) 
was  based  on  the  urban  population  ratio.  The  additional  local -state  funds  were 
used  mainly  for  home  economics. 

State  education  leaders  and  legislators  agreed  that  home  economics  for 
female  students  was  as  important  as  agricultural  education  for  male  students 
and  more  urgently  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  rural  life  than  trade  and 
industrial  courses.  Urban  areas  were  far  more  prosperous  than  rural  areas,  and 
about  80  percent  of  the  state's  people  lived  in  rural  areas.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  agricultural  and  home 
economics  faculties  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanics  Colleges  at  Raleigh  and 
Greensboro  and  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Women  at 
Greensboro,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  extension  staffs, 
worked  together  to  draft  proposals  that  made  it  possible  to  employ  a state 
supervisor  of  Home  Economics  and  several  more  teachers  out  of  college  budget 
funds  at  first,  and  several  local  school  systems  appropriated  additional  sums 
to  employ  more  teachers. 

The  story  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
with  those  scattered  manual  arts  and  corrmercial  courses  in  a very  few  urban 
schools.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  else  going  on  in  vocational 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Superintendent  Joyner  carefully  pointed  out 
that  even  in  the  largest  and  best  of  the  rural  high  schools,  no  funds  were 
available  for  vocational  courses.  About  1909,  due  largely  to  Joyner's 
persistent  prodding,  the  scattered  efforts  and  voices  began  to  be  coordinated 
under  the  guidance  of  the  college  facilities  noted  above,  the  State  Farmers' 
Union,  and  other  rural  organizations. 


Rural  School  Clubs 


From  1902-1910,  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina's  public  schools 
was  limited  to  a handful  of  manual  training,  industrial  education,  and 
corrmercial  subject  courses  in  perhaps  10  urban  high  schools,  with  an  estimated 
enrollment  of  less  than  500.  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner  cited  in 
particular  the  course  in  Durham,  Asheville,  Wilmington,  Winston,  Greensboro, 
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and  Charlotte.  He  noted  that  some  of  the  rural  high  school  teachers  had 
organized  "Boys'  Corn  Clubs"  in  60  counties,  enrolling  1,575  boys.  Professor 
I.  O.  Schaub,  appointed  supervisor  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in  the 
Public,  reported  that  the  winner  of  the  corn-growing  competition  in  1909-10 
produced  146  bushels  per  acre  and  won  a trip  to  Washington  to  receive  a 
certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Farm  Life  Schools 


The  second  stage  of  development,  from  1910  to  1920,  was  stimulated  by 
increasing  public  demand  for  vocational  courses  in  rural  schools.  State 
Superintendent  Joyner  responded  to  suggestions  of  farm  organization  leaders 
and  local  superintendents  of  schools  with  a number  of  forward-looking 
recorrmendat  ions,  including  compulsory  school  attendance  and  establishment  of 
"farm  life  schools"  in  counties  across  the  state.  Impressed  with  \vhat  he  had 
observed  in  visiting  a number  of  such  schools;  in  Wisconsin  and  several  other 
midwestern  states,  Joyner  stepped  up  the  campaign.  He  urged  improvement  of 
rural  living  conditions  over  increasing  urbanization.  Joyner  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $4,000  to  $6,000  to  operate  each  such  school  annually,  and 
$10,000-$25,000  to  provide  each  school  with  special  equipment  to  be  used  in 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Before  he  resigned  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1919,  26  such  schools  had  been 
established  in  24  counties,  with  a total  enrollment  of  1,416. 

Passage  of  the  federal  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  provided  the  first  firm 
basis  for  systematic  development  of  a statewide  vocational  education  program. 
It  rrainly  provided  funds  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  salaries  for  a state 
director  of  vocational  education  and  for  teachers  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  trades  and  industries,  as  well  as  for  teacher  training  and  a 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled  people. 

State  director  received  $4,051  for  salary  and  expenses  in  1921-22,  the 
68  agricultural  teachers  an  average  salary  of  $1,350,  the  55  home  economics 
teachers  an  average  of  $713,  and  the  100  trade  and  industry  teachers  an 
average  of  $125  for  the  year.  The  variance  in  pay  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  home  economic  teachers  were  employed  for  four  or  five  months,  most 
of  the  T&I  instructors  were  part-time,  and  most  agriculture  teachers  were 
employed  for  10  to  12  months,  because  of  surrmer  projects.  Teacher  training 
programs  received  a total  of  $30,442  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
aided  100  people  with  a total  allocation  of  $9,185. 

This  50-50  matching  fund  provision  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  still 
undergirds  a large  portion  of  the  funding  for  vocational  education  programs. 
Over  the  six  decades  since  1921-22,  the  ratios  of  funds  from  local,  state,  and 
federal  sources  has  varied  considerably,  only  approaching  the  50-50  match  in 
the  earliest  years  and  again  in  the  middle  30s  and  in  1939-40.  In  1925-26  the 
ratio  was  nearly  equal--the  local  share  31%,  the  state  share  32%  and  the 
federal  share  37%.  In  1929-30  it  was  local  47%,  state  23%,  federal  30%,  while 
in  recent  years  it  has  hovered  around  local  25%,  state  63%,  and  federal  13%. 
The  increase  in  the  local-state  share  is  in  keeping  with  the  intentions  of 
1977  state  legislation  and  State  Board  of  Education  policy. 
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By  1979-80,  stimulated  in  part  by  increased  federal  funding  stenrming  from 
legislation  during  the  1930s,  1940s,  and  1950s,  the  number  of  vocational 

program  areas  grew  to  eight:  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Trade  and 

Industrial,  Distributive,  Industrial  Arts,  Business  and  Office,  Prevocat ional , 
and  Health  Occupations  Education,  added  to  the  "vocationally  funded"  roster. 
Actually,  Industrial  Arts  and  Business  and  Office  Education  had  been  in 
operation  and  growing  steadily  for  several  decades  before  legislation  allowed 
some  of  their  courses  in  some  local  systems  to  receive  federal  funds  earmarked 
for  vocational  education. 

State  and  federal  legislation  in  1963  made  that  year  a turning  point  for 
North  Carolina's  vocational  and  technical  education  programs.  The  federal 
Vocational  Education  Act  contained  provisions  intended  to  encourage  states  to 
develop  their  own  educational  policy,  offered  increased  incentives  for  adding 
new  programs  and  guidance  services,  and  to  augment  teacher  training,  facility 
construction,  adult  programs,  and  research.  The  state  Conrmunity  Colleges  Act 
established  a whole  new  system  of  postsecondary  institutions  of  several  types, 
growing  out  of  the  system  of  industrial  education  centers  (lECs)  that  had  been 
established  in  1957  under  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  lECs  had  provided 
instructional  programs  for  high  school  students  by  day  and  extension  courses 
in  a wide  variety  of  vocat  ional /technical  courses  for  adults,  mostly  in  the 
evening . 

Adult  education  classes  had  been  a large  component  of  the  public  school 
programs  going  back  to  1919-1920.  In  that  year  and  in  the  1929-30  school  year, 
adult  extension  and  night  school  students  constituted  about  35%  of  the  total 
vocational  enrollment;  in  1939-40,  about  20%,  and  by  1949-50  to  about  14%, 
remaining  in  that  range  until  nearly  all  of  the  adult  education  responsibility 
was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Department  of  Conmunity  Colleges.  In  1963, 
at  which  time  all  federal  and  state  funds  earmarked  for  adult  (postsecondary) 
education  were  allocated  to  the  comnunity  college  system.  Now,  under  a 
separate  governing  board,  this  system  is  the  largest  "spin-off"  from  the 
predominantly  high  school  level  set  of  programs  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  through  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction's 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  comnunity  college  system  has  grown  from 
the  20  Industrial  Education  Centers,  transferred  to  it  from  the  public  school 
system  in  1963,  to  58  inst  i tut  ions--including  21  conrmunity  colleges,  29 
technical  colleges,  and  eight  technical  inst i tutes--wi  th  a total  enrollment  of 
566,515  in  1979-80. 

The  second  largest  "spin-off"  agency,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  March  1972,  having  been  included  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Division  until  it  was  set  up  as  a separate  division  in 
1955.  In  1979-80  this  agency  recorded  10,536  clients  rehabilitated,  a far  cry 
from  the  100  clients  in  1919-20. 

Other  significant  programs  that  got  their  start  under  the  wing  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Division  were  the  School  Lunch  Program  and  Guidance 
Services.  Mare  recently  designated  as  School  Food  Services  (now  Child 
Nutrition),  and  for  several  years  a separate  division  of  the  Department  of 
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Public  Instruction,  the  School  Lunch  Program  was  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  from  1943  to  1950,  and 
under  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  until  1967.  The  Guidance  Program 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  mid-1930s,  when  enrollments  of  102  and  22  in  courses 
designated  as  "Guidance"  and  "Vocations,"  the  forerunners  of  both  today's 
Guidance  Services  and  Prevocat ional  Education.  These  courses  were  transferred 
to  the  Social  Studies  heading  one  biennium,  then  back  into  Vocational 
Education.  In  1939,  taking  advantage  of  federal  funds  made  available  for 
guidance,  an  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service  was  set  up  in  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education. 


Progress  Proportions 

Some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  progress  in  vocational  education  in 
North  Carolina  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  comparative  statistics. 
Where  a "split  figure"  is  given  for  enrollment,  for  example,  1210/7816,  the 
left-hand  figure  refers  to  high  school  "day"  students,  the  right-hand  one  to 
adult  extension  or  "night-school"  students.  Since  1949-50  is  the  "midpoint 
decade,"  it  is  frequently  cited  below  for  comparative  purposes. 


ACRICULTURE 

1919-20 

1949-50 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 


Membership 

Enrol  Iment  FFA/NFA  FFA* 

721  / 0 

26,460  / 8,339  18,667/4,443 

34,390  / 

18,863 


*FFA  - Future  Farmers  of  Anerica  / New  Farmers  of  America;  single 
organization  replaced  the  two  organizations. 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 
1929-30 
1949-50 
1969-70 
1979-80 


Enrol  Iment  FBLA*  Membership 

11,000  (estimated) 

63,992 

4,400 

138,263  9,180 


*FBLA  - Future  Business  Leaders  of  America.  Mast  courses  not  federally 
funded  as  vocational;  beginning  in  mid-60s,  a few  and  increasing  numbers 
of  courses  since  funded  from  federal  funds. 


HEALTH  OOOUPATIONS 

Enrol Iment 

HOSA*  Membership 

1969-70 

1,371 

1979-80 

8,656 

1980-81 

4,885 

*HOSA  - Health  Occupations  Students  of  Anerica;  included  under  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  until  set  up  as  a separate  program  area  in  1971. 
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HCME  B33NCMICS 
1919-20 
1949-50 
1965-66 
1969-70 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 


Enrol  Iment  FHA/HERO*  Membership 


814  / 323 
55,823  / 3,046 


77,522  / 


14,266 

FHA-27,387/  NHA-5,000  (est.) 
29,665 

16,976 


^FHA/HERD  - Future  Homemakers  of  Arne r ica /Home  Economics  Related 
Occupations;  NHA  - New  Homemakers  of  America  merged  with  FHA  in  '65.  Home 
Economics  includes  Consumer  and  Homemaking  preparation  and  skill 
development  for  specific  home  economics  occupations;  occupational  courses 
were  initiated  through  federal  vocational  funds  after  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act. 


Enrollment  AI ASA*  Merr4)er ship 

INDUSTRIAL  PRTS 

1919-20  240  (estimated) 

1949-50  8,798 

1979-80  23,347  351 

*AIASA  - Association  of  Industrial  Arts  Students  of  America.  Earlier 
enrollments  lump  together  all  industrial  arts,  manual  training, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  all  "shop"  courses  not  classified  as  trade  and 
industrial  courses.  Industrial  arts  courses  are  survey  and  basic  skill 
development  courses,  not  skill  develop>ment  for  specific  occupations  as 
are  Trade  and  Industrial  courses. 


Enrol Iment 

MORKETI NG/DISTRIBUTI VE 

1939-40  26  / 2,327 

1949-50  661  / 5,545 

1969-70  12,552  / 0 

1979- 80  16,836  / 0 

1980- 81 


DECA*  Membership 


7,300 

9,845 

9,845 


*DECA  - Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Anerica.  Shifted  from 
predominantly  adult  and  extension  enrollment  in  1963-64,  when  Comnunity 
Colleges  Act  became  effective. 


Enro 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

1919-20  0 

1949-50  1,210 

1969-70  35,533 

1979- 80  73,848 

1980- 81 


Iment  VICA*  Membership 

/ 806 
/ 7,816 

/ 8,000 

/ 

11,704 
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*VICA  - Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  /Vnerica.  Phenomenal  growth  in 
enrollment  and  diversity  of  courses  (98  courses  in  1979-80),  shift  to 
high  school  age  enrollment,  all  following  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  Corrmunity  College  Act.  These  courses  are  designed  to  develop  skills 
for  entry-level  employment  in  specific  occupations  in  a very  wide  range 
of  fields. 


PREVOCATIONAL 

1933-3^ 

1959-60 

1969-70 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 


Enrol Iment 

CECNC*  Membership 

122 

1,139 

14,875 

105,815 

3,709 

*CECNC  - Career  Education  Clubs  of  North  Carolina.  Rapid  growth  in 
enrollment  during  70s  relates  to  legislation  in  late  60s  and  70s 
encouraging  career  exploratory  and  guidance-type  instructional  programs. 
Enrollment  figures  prior  to  1960  refer  to  a small  nunber  of  courses 
labeled  "guidance"  or  "vocations"  in  a few  schools.  These  courses,  now 
designated  Introduction  to  Vocations  and  Prevocat ional  Education,  are 
offered  at  the  middle  school- junior  high  level  or  in  ninth  grade  only. 
They  are  designed  to  assist  students  in  developing  skill  in 
self-appraisal  and  in  exploring  clusters  or  groups  of  occupations. 

Such  were  the  modest  beginnings  of  a public  school  vocational  education 
program  that  by  1979-80  was  to  register  a total  enrollment  over  285,000,  with 
over  60  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  grades  7-12  signing  up  for  at  least 
one  vocational  course.  The  clubs  were  forerunners  of  both  the  4-H  clubs 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  of  the  eight  statewide 
vocational  student  organizations  relating  to  the  eight  major  program  areas, 
with  a total  membership  of  75,333  in  1980-81,  with  about  20  percent  of  all 
vocational  students  belonging. 
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CURRENT  RESEARCH:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 


Why  do  we  need  secondary  vocational  education?  The  answers  are  sinrple. 
The  proof  is  cumulative. 


'•Vocational  education  is  applied  education.  Relevance  of  learning  is  an 
attribute  of  vocational  education.  Such  relevance  is  assured  through  three 
major  processes  which  are  addressed  below.  Students  learn  in  vocational 
education  primarily  because  of  the  vocational  values  they  find  in  its  content. 
In  that  vocational  education  is  an  elective  it  must  consistently  adapt  to  the 
vocational  and  educational  objectives  of  the  students  who  take  vocational 
courses.  In  order  to  be  of  vocational  value  to  enrol  lees,  vocational  education 
ruist  consistently  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  labor  market  in  which  its 
enrol  lees  must  eventually  conpete." 


The  ongoing  processes  historically  used  to  continually  refine  vocational 
education  are  as  important  as  vocational  education's  content.  These  processes 
involve  consistently  interfacing  with  business  and  industry  respresentat i ves 
as  well  as  determining  student  needs  and  interests.  Furthermore,  vocational 
offerings  are  continually  compared  to  projected  job  openings.  Such  conclusions 
as  the  selected  ones  that  follow  confirm  the  validity  of  these  processes. 


Student  Perceptions  Nationally 


First,  because  vocational  courses  are  electives,  not  only  must  they  be 
beneficial  to  students,  but  also  students  must  understand  that  they  are 
beneficial,  or  they  do  not  enroll  in  vocational  courses.  There  is  concern, 
however,  that  student  generally  do  not  learn  of  the  value  of  vocational 
education  early  enough.  According  to  the  National  Center  for  Educational 

ics'  (N^S)  major  nrodern-day  follow-up  study  of  high  school  graduates: 


"In  1972  <high  school  seniors  national ly>  reported  that  they  were 
generally  satisfied  with  their  high  school  education.  However, 
that  attitude  has  changed  somewhat  over  the  intervening  years. 

According  to  the  responses  from  the  1975  survey,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  class  of  1972  believed  that  their  school  should 
have  placed  more  emphasis  on  vocational  programs  and  practical 
work  experience." 

This  conclusion  was  ratified  more  recently  when  in  1980  the  NC£S  surveyed 
another  representative  sample  of  all  seniors  while  they  were  in  high  school. 
According  to  the  study,  70%  of  them  agreed  with  the  statement,  "school  should 
have  placed  more  emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical  programs."  This  overall 
agreement  included  a majority  of  those  in  academic  education  (57%)  as  well  as 
81%  of  those  who  took  vocational  education  and  75%  of  those  who  took  general 
education  courses.  (16) 
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Business  and  Industry  Feedback;  Nationwide 

Second,  regarding  the  processes  of  using  the  judgments  of  business  and 
industry  (consumers,  if  you  wi  1 1 ) about  vocational  education,  the  following 
testimony  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Corrmerce  to  the  Senate  Subcorrmi ttee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  (February  2k,  1983) 
suffices  as  an  overall  conclusion: 

More  than  four  <Personnel  Directors>  out  of  five  (81%)  surveyed 
think  that  high  school  age  students  are  about  the  normal  age  to 
participate  in  vocational  education  training.  Only  9%  think  high 
school  students  are  too  young"(51). 

Furthermore,  the  CharT±>er  reported,  "Also  significant  majorities  (of 
personnel  directors)  disagree  with  the  proposal  to  reduce  specific  job 
training  at  the  high  school  level  while  increasing  vocational  courses  in 
junior  col  leges" (51 ) . 


Business  and  Industry  Feedback:  North  Carolina 

Added  to  these  judgments  is  the  fact  that  in  North  Carolina  alone, 
according  to  fiscal  year  1983  data,  over  3,500  persons  outside  education 
served  on  ongoing  local  advisory  groups  for  secondary  vocational  education; 
about  120  totally  serve  on  state-level  advisory  cormnittees  for  eight 
individual  vocational  program  areas;  and  over  20  serve  on  a statewide  advisory 
corrmittee  appointed  by  the  Governor.  These  data  are  typical  of  any  given 
recent  year;  thus,  there  are  about  3,650  citizens  yearly  examining  and 
providing  advice  about  the  relevance  of  secondary  vocational  educat  ion  (23) . 


Trend  Data 


Third,  trend  data  conclusively  indicate  a social  and  economic  context  in 
which  secondary  vocational  education  is  needed.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
young  people  today  finish  high  school  (53).  About  23%  of  persons  in  their 
late  teens  can  be  expected  to  earn  a bachelor's  degree  {kk) . Of  those  who 


a tj^ch^lor's 


rturty  out  ® 

taught  in  secondary  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina  (15).  Fourteen  of 
the  top  20  of  these  will  not  require  a college  degree.  Only  one  of  the  top  ten 
will  require  a college  degree  (12).  Again,  the  conclusions  are  cumulative 
about  the  need  for  secondary  vocational  education. 


Results  from  Secondary  Vocational  Education 

Based  on  these  and  other  processes  used  to  assure  relevance,  vocational 
education  produces  measurable  results  for  students  and  employers.  For  example, 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate  in  1981  of 
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all  1980  high  school  graduates  was  16.5%,  that  of  those  who  had  taken 
vocational  education  was  10%  (10).  In  North  Carolina  in  1983,  although  the 
annual  average  youth  (ages  16-19)  unemployment  rate  was  21.2%  (23),  that  of 
over  8,500  completers  of  secondary  vocational  education  programs  responding  to 
a follow-up  survey  was  11%  (10). 

According  to  one  analysis  in  1981,  North  Carolina  was  "fourth  from  the 
bottom,  nationally"  in  the  percent  of  all  high  school  enrol  lees  finishing  high 
school  (22).  In  North  Carolina,  which  still  ranks  47th  nationally  (49)  in  the 
percentage  of  residents  who  have  completed  high  school,  29.0%  of  the  latest 
group  of  vocational  completers  indicated  vocational  education  was  a main 
reason  they  stayed  in  school  (24).  The  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of 
secondary  vocational  education  are  obvious  from  these  results. 

Additionally,  statewide  in  1983,  2,200  North  Carolina  employer  ratings  of 
newly  hired  high  school  graduates  who  had  taken  some  vocational  education  are 
as  follows:  (24) 


Above  Average 


Categories  Ratings 


Work  Attitudes  80 
Work  Qual i ty  78 
Overall  Rating  of  Prior  Training  77 
Technical  Knowledge  71 
Relative  Preparation  69 


Sunrmary 

Vocational  Education  works,  according  to  the  majority  of  all  high  school 
graduates  nationally  in  the  mid  '70's,  according  to  high  school  seniors  in 
1980,  according  to  the  National  Chamber  of  Comnerce  survey  of  personnel 
directors  in  1983,  according  to  vocational  education  completers  of  1982, 
according  to  2,200  employer  ratings  in  1983,  according  to  unemployment  figures 
in  1983,  and  according  to  over  one-quarter  of  the  completers  who  obviously 
needed  a perceived  reason  for  staying  in  school  in  1983.  We  need  secondary 
vocational  education  to  continue  to  use  its  processes  to  maintain  relevance  in 
education.  The  rationale  for  secondary  vocational  education  is  that  it 
demonstrably  works  at  being  accountable  to  its  constituents. 


RGU  6/7/84 


RECOMMENDATIONS  and  RATIONALES 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  RATIONALES 


CATEQ2RY  I.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

REOMCNDATION  1:  ENDORSE  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL  INSTKUCTION  PCR  ALL 

SECONDARY  STUDENTS. 

The  Corrmittee  recomnends.  . . 

a.  That  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  CONSIDERED  BASIC  TO  AN  INTEGRATED  CORE 
CURRICULLM  and  that  each  student  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
equivalent  of  two  units  of  vocational  instruction  prior  to  high  school 
graduat ion . 

b.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  ENDORSE  THE  DESIRABILITY  of  MARKETABLE, 
ENTRY-LEVEL  JOB  CCMPEimJE  AS  REQUISITE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CRADUATION  and  that  a 
process  be  designed  and  initiated  in  order  that  by  1990  all  graduates  of 
North  Carolina  public  high  schools  have  such  competence. 

Furthermore,  the  corrmittee  reconmends  that,  during  the  interval  (to  1990), 
high  school  COUNSELING  and  ASSESS^ENT  should  be  IMPROVED  TO  SYSTEMATICALLY 
II^NTIFY  STUCENTS  who  need  further  vocational  or  academic  development  and 
that  high  school  SENIORS  WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT  SKILLS  TO  ENTER  THE  JOB  M'^RKET  OR 
POSTSECDNDARY  FROGR/WB  MJST  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  PARTICIPATE  in  special  job 
training  projects,  in  employability  skill  development,  and/or  in  additional 
vocat ional /nonvocat ional  preparat ion . 

c.  That  SPECIFIC  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  CONSU\€R  SURVIVAL  SKILLS  BE  ESTABLISHED 
AS  PREREQUISITE  PGR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  and  furthermore,  that  the 
statewide  competency  testing  program  be  examined  to  assure  assessment  of  such 
competence. 

d.  That  steps  be  taken  to  IDENTIFY  AND  PERMIT  THE  USE  OF  SELECTED  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES  TO  SATISFY  ACADEMIC  GRADUATION  REQUIREVENTS. 

RATIONALE:  Through  General  Statute  113c-151,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 

authorized  and  directed  to  administer  via  local  boards  of  education  a 
comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  "...  open  to  all  students  who 
desire  it"  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina.  General  Statute 

115c-81(a),  amended  by  the  General  Assenrbly  in  198^,  specifically  directs  the 
development  of  a standard  course  of  study  to  be  offered  to  every  child  in 
North  Carolina  public  schools  which 

...shall  reflect  a rigorous  academic  course  of  study  stressing 
mastery  of  integrated  knowledge  in  the  basic  skill  areas  rather 
than  the  study  of  isolated  disciplines  . . . and 

2.  should  provide  students  with  the  specific  competencies  needed  to 
gain  employment  or  to  continue  their  education. 

3.  should  provide  students  with  the  skills  necessary  to  cope  with 
contemporary  society. 

k.  shall  contain  a vocational  education  component  designed  to  meet 
the  state  and  local  anticipated  career  training  needs. 
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The  issue  is  not  whether  vocational  education  should  be  removed  from  the 
secondary  schools  and  placed  at  the  postsecondary  level,  nor  is  the  issue 
whether  students  should  be  prepared  for  jobs  or  for  college.  "The  truth  of 
the  matter,"  according  to  the  National  Comnission  on  Secondary  Vocational 
Education  in  its  report  The  Unfinished  Agenda,  "is  that  all  students  need 
both  kinds  of  preparation.  It  is  not  an  either/or  situation." 

All  too  often  preparation  of  college-bound  students  has  (in  the  actual 
practices  of  high  schools)  taken  precedence  over  preparation  for  employment 
and  preparation  for  productive  citizenship,  with  the  unsatisfactory  result 
that  noncollege-bound  students  have  inadequate  basic  and  occupational  skills. 
The  conrnittee  believes  that  providing  an  effective  array  of  vocational 
education  opportunities  is  a role  of  public  high  schools  equal  in  importance 
to  their  role  of  preparing  students  for  college. 

Strongest  among  the  arguments  for  secondary  vocational  education  is  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  students  do  not  pursue  formal  education  or  training 
beyond  high  school.  Our  nation's  well-being  depends  heavily  on  the 
performance  of  such  high  school  graduates  who  have  not  attended  college  - 
this  group  represents  the  largest  segment  of  the  Anerican  WDrk  force.  High 
school,  since  approximately  60  percent  of  the  graduates  DO  NDT  PURSUE 

advanced  education  immediately,  is  the  last  formal  opportunity  to  acquire 
vocational  skills  preparing  them  for  productive  citizenship. 

It  is  believed  that  secondary  vocational  education  contributes 
significantly  to  the  successful  work  lives  of  students.  Recent  studies  link 
high  school  vocational  graduates  with  higher  eventual  employment  rates  and 
higher  annual  earnings  than  their  nonvocat ional  education  counterparts. 

Generally  unrecognized  is  the  fact  that  skills  developed  in  secondary 
programs  enable  the  graduate  to  get  that  first  job,  to  get  his/her  "foot  in 
the  door,"  and  to  obtain  some  of  the  experience  without  which  he/she  will  not 
be  considered  for  employment  in  the  same  or  a related  cluster  of  jobs. 

The  need  for  specific  job  training  at  the  high  school  level  is  also 
supported  by  the  findings  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  High  School 
Seniors  of  1980.  It  was  found  that  66  percent  of  the  graduates  of  1980  were 
employed  two  years  after  high  school  - 45  percent  in  full  time  jobs  and  21 

percent  in  part  time  jobs.  In  North  Carolina,  this  translates  into  some 
45,200  graduates  entering  the  labor  market  directly  from  high  school 
graduation.  These  students,  added  to  the  28,000  North  Carolina  dropouts  for 
the  same  year,  total  some  73,000  students  annually  who  desire/need  specific 
training  for  errployment  at  the  secondary  public  school  level. 

In  addition,  vocational  courses  are  popular  with  students  and  parents. 
In  a recent  survey,  25  percent  of  parents  responding  indicated  vocational 
preparation  should  be  emphasized  in  high  school  and  nearly  80  percent  rated 
it  a "Very  important  goal."  Some  administrators  believe  that  vocational 
courses  serve  as  incentives  to  keep  some  students  in  school  who  would 

otherwise  "drop  out."  Studies  of  the  educational  dropout  problem  indicate 
that  "dropping  out"  contributes  to  high  youth  unemployment  and,  too  often, 
lifelong  structural  unerrployment . Students  suggest  that  vocational  education 
contributes  to  their  development,  to  their  self-worth,  and  to  their  potential 
as  productive  members  of  society. 

Strong  support  has  also  been  voiced  by  errployers.  In  a 1981  survey  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (N/WI) , 85  percent  of  the  775 
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enployers  surveyed  revealed  that  (all  else  being  equal)  they  "preferred  to 
hire  vocational  graduates  for  jobs  requiring  less  than  a college  degree." 
(In  the  United  States,  80  percent  of  the  jobs  require  less  than  a 
baccalaureate  degree.)  In  addition,  78  percent  of  the  personnel  directors 
who  responded  to  a 1980  U.S.  Channber  of  Comnerce  survey  said  that  they 
believed  specific  occupational  preparation  enhanced  a person's  employability. 

The  future  pattern  of  job  opportunities  is  conrplex  and  somewhat 
unpredictable  , but  it  is  a certainty  that  changes  will  occur  continuously. 
It  is  also  certain  that  today's  students  will  face  - during  their  ^/.O  to  50 
year  working  careers,  cumulative  technological  and  organizational  changes 
every  bit  as  great  as  those  that  confronted  their  parents.  Students, 

therefore  must  prepare  for  a lifetime  of  change,  both  in  the  nature  of  work 
and  in  the  working  environment.  This  continual  evolution  of  job  functions 
will  require  that  workers  master  new  knowledge  and  new  skills  throughout 
their  working  lives.  The  ability  to  learn  will  be  an  essential  hallmark  of 
the  successful  anployee. 

These  findings  were  also  supported  by  respondents  to  the  Conrmittee's 
survey  with  95  percent  in  support  of  continuing  vocational  courses  for 
students  in  grades  7-12  and  72  percent  agreeing  there  are  specific  job  skills 
which  should  be  taught  to  all  students  regardless  of  their  plans  for  the 
future. 

When  asked  if  each  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  at 
school  in  which  they  develop  daily  living  skills  such  as  general  repair  and 
maintenance,  parenting,  money  management,  etc.,  95  percent  of  900  respondents 
to  the  Conrmittee  Survey  said,  "Yes."  Changes  in  the  lifestyles  of 

individuals  and  families  (augmented  not  only  by  a rapidly  changing  technology 
but  also  by  an  increase  in  the  nurT±>er  of  single-parent  families,  and  an 

increase  in  the  number  of  females  in  the  work  force)  continuously  alter 

society's  demands  on  the  public  schools.  Development  of  skills  for  economic 
independence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  development  of  competence  for  living.  As 
households  change  from  producing  units  (producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  personal  use)  to  consuming  units  (acquiring  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
services  for  personal  use),  productive,  successful,  and  satisfying 
citizenship  requires  a new  set  of  skills. 

North  Carolina  vocational  education  has  operated  under  multiple  purposes 
for  many  years,  providing  both  practical  arts  (life  skills)  and  entry  level 
occupational  cluster  skills  for  youth  who  plan  to  enter  employment  upon 

completion  of  their  secondary  education.  A major  problem  seems  to  be  that  of 
a clear  delineation  between  that  which  is  a non  entry-level  employment  skill 
and  that  which  is  not.  Clouding  this  issue  is  the  recognition  that  content 
learned  in  any  sequence  of  courses  becomes  either  knowledge  for  "gainful 
employment"  or  for  "practical  application"  depending  upon  how  the  student 
elects  to  use  it  - this  is  true,  of  course,  with  language,  math,  science, 
art,  or  any  other  subject. 


REOMCNDATION  2:  RESTKUCTURE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TD  ASSURE  DELIVERY  OF 

LEARNING  OMCNALITIES  AND  TRANSFERABLE  SKILLS. 

The  Conmnittee  recorrmends  . . . 

a.  That  AN  INTBGRATED  CORE  GURRIOULLM  BE  DESIGNED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  MLOUAL 
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interfa::ing  of  mmh,  science,  social  studies,  and  ccmajnication  skills  with 

ALL  VOOVriONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAVI  AREAS. 

b.  That  APPROPRIATE  STAFF  DEVELOP\€NT  BE  PU\NNED  AND  CONDUCTED  FCR  ALL 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS,  COUNSELCRS,  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  lO  ASSURE  THE  MJTUAL 
INTERFACING  OF  M\TH,  SCIENCE,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  AND  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  WITH 
ALL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGR/WI  AREAS. 

RATIONALE:  Functional  literacy  in  nnath,  science,  and  corrmun  icat  ion  is  a 
necessary  requisite  for  success  in  vocational  education.  It  is  believed  that 
federal  monies  allocated  to  North  Carolina  and  state  monies  will  be  used  more 
responsibly  for  intended  purposes  if  students  entering  vocational  programs 
are  able  to  pursue  program  competencies  rather  than  remedial  skills. 

Students  not  pursuing  formal  education  beyond  high  school  may  indeed 
require  a different  combination  of  basic  skills.  The  Comnittee  requests  that 
attention  be  given  to  a redefining  of  the  "BASICS"  in  the  North  Carolina 
public  school  curriculum.  It  is  the  Comnittee’ s belief  that  the  "basics" 
encompass  not  only  the  development  of  abstract  intellectual  skills  but  also 
the  development  of  concrete  intellectual  skills  (problem  solving,  decision 
making,  and  transferability  of  cognition)  enabling  students  to  apply  school 
learnings  to  the  simple  and  complex  problems  and  practices  of  survival  in 
noneducat ional  settings  — work,  home,  the  marketplace,  and  the  comnunity. 

The  Comnittee  feels  that  specific  attention  must  be  focused  on  the  "NEW 
BASICS"  and  that  educational  personnel  should  be  cognizant  of  their 
importance  for  all  students.  Assuring  that  mastery  of  these  survival 
competencies  is  assessed  through  an  ongoing  testing  program  will  help  all 
teachers  and  administrators  restructure  their  priorities  and  provide  feedback 
as  to  total  program  effectiveness. 

The  Comnittee  also  recorrmends  that  SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL  LITEEVCY  SKILLS 
BE  ESTABLISHED  AS  PREREQUISITES  FOR  ENTRY  i nto  advanced  educational  programs 
including  vocational  education  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure  student 
achievement  of  such  skills  IN  A SEQUENCE  WHICH  WILL  NOT  PROHIBIT  THEIR 
PARTICIPATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGR/WB  IN  GRADES  9-12. 


RECCMENDATION  3:  FACILITATE  INTERDEPENDENCE,  ARTICULATION,  AND 

OXLABCRATION 

The  Comnittee  recorrmends  . . . 

a.  That  A UNIFIED  STATE  POLICY  FCR  JOB  PREPARATION  IN  NCRTH  CAROLINA  BE 
ECVELOreD  cooperatively  by  the  General  Assenrt>ly  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Board  of  Comnunity  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  vocational  education  graduates  from 
high  school  to  advanced  placement  status  in  postsecondary  programs. 

b.  That  A CCRE  CURRICULLM  PER  JOB  CLUSTER  BE  MJTUALLY  ADOPTED  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Corrmun ity  Colleges. 

c.  That  state-normed  and  individualized  ASSESSNENT  OF  STUDENT  CCMPETENCY 
A3IIEVEIVENT  be  IMPLBVENTED  TO  FACILITATE  THE  TRANSITION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  GRADUATES  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  ADVANCED  PLAOENENT  STATUS  IN 
POSTSBCDNDARY  PROGR/WB. 
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d.  That  secondary  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS  INTENSIFY  EFPCRTS  TO  IVCRE  EFFECTIVELY 
INVOLVE  BUSINESS/INDUSTOY/a^VER^^^NT/MILITARY/CC^MJNITY  IN  THE  PLANNING, 
DELIVERY,  AND  EVALUATION  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  cornnittee  furthermore  recomnends  that  policies  be  established  and  that 
strategies  (including  staff  development  for  personnel)  be  designed  and 
inrplemented  to  assure  (1)  the  interdependence  of  general  and  vocational 

education,  (2)  the  articulation  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  education, 
and  (3)  reciprocal  collaboration  with  business/industry/government/ 
military/lay  conrmunity  and  other  education  or  training  providers. 

RATIONALE:  During  the  past  decade,  the  concept  of  "articulation"  has 

received  a great  deal  of  attention.  Policies  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education,  investigative  activities  of  the  federal  and  state 
legislatures,  and  research  studies  at  all  levels  have  focused  on  the  need  for 
"smoothing  the  transition  from  high  school  to  post  high  school."  The 

Cornnittee,  while  recognizing  that  successful  articulation  efforts  are  under 
way  in  North  Carolina,  believes  that  significant  progress  is  yet  to  be  made 
in  articulating  secondary  vocational  education  programs  with  corresponding 
programs  in  the  comnunity  college  system. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  "dual  delivery  systems"  for  vocational 
education  \w3rk  more  closely  together.  Among  the  strongest  reasons  for 

secondary-postsecondary  articulation  efforts  are  the  increasing  demands  for 
higher  levels  of  technological  skills  in  the  nation's  work  force,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  adults  desiring  retraining,  an  increased  emphasis  on 

educational  accountability,  and  a strained  economic  situation.  In  addition, 
it  is  felt  that  cooperative  efforts  will: 

..Reduce  duplication  of  effort  where  both  institutions  in  a comnunity 
are  attempting  to  serve  the  same  students  and  occupations. 

..Increase  corrmunicat  ion  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  personnel 
and  contribute  to  teamwork  in  educational  planning. 

..Reduce  the  costs  involved  in  offering  selected  occupational  training 
programs  through  the  shared  use  of  facilities,  equipment,  and/or 
instructors . 

..Enhance  the  quality  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  student  services 
related  to  instruction,  counseling,  matriculation,  and  job  placement. 

..Provide  an  additional  source  of  data  for  evaluating  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  vocat ional /techn ical  programs. 

The  Corrmittee,  therefore,  requests  a renewal  of  the  articulation  thrust 
through  a specific  comnitment  by  the  various  respective  governing  authorities 
for  vocat ional /techn ical  training  in  North  Carolina.  We  believe  that  a 
detailed,  collaborative  policy  miSt  be  in  place  in  order  for  articulation 
efforts  to  be  initiated;  furthermore,  w?  believe  that  the  staffs  of  the 
respective  boards  should  have  detailed  direction  for  initiating  articulation 
in  program  planning,  curriculum  development,  student  matriculation  and 
advanced  placement,  and  in  the  sharing  of  data  and  resources. 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  to 
enter  the  labor  market,  vocational  education  and  the  total  secondary  school 
system  must  have  strong  links  with  the  employing  comnunity.  There  is  a clear 
consensus  that  business  and  industry  can  and  is  willing  to  assist  education 
in  assessing  and  meeting  its  needs  for  personnel,  facilities,  equipment, 
curriculum  revision,  and  providing  a financial  foundation  for  upgrading  other 
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elements  of  on-going  programs. 

The  Comnittee  believes  that  meaningful  partnerships,  through  formal  and 
informal  strategies,  must  be  initiated  by  educators  and  that  "paper 
involvement"  of  these  groups  must  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  government  and  private  sectors  both  possess  valuable  resources  which  need 
to  be  provided  through  a collaborative  effort  with  secondary  vocational 
education  in  order  for  secondary  programs  to  be  effective.  LEAs  should  be 
encouraged  and  financially  supported  in  their  efforts  to  effect  exchanges 
between  job-based  personnel  and  programs  and  school -based  personnel  and 
programs. 

Both  on-the-job  training  and  vocational  student  organization  activities 
provide  links  with  resources  beyond  the  school  and  are  credited  with 
providing  valuable  developmental  experiences  for  students  as  well  as 
contributing  to  their  successful  transition  from  high  school  to  the  vwrk 
place.  The  Comnittee  believes  that  partnerships  with  bus iness/ industry/ 
comnunity  groups  and  agencies  can  substantially  expand  the  number  of  students 
involved  in  and  served  through  these  activities. 


RECCM^NDATION  4;  IIVPROVE  THE  PERCEPTION  AND  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

FCR  ALL  SECONDARY  STUDENTS. 

The  Comnittee  recomnends  . . . 

a.  That  A PUBLIC  AWARENESS  CAIVPAIGN  BE  DESIGNED  AND  CONDUCTED  BY 
F*RCFESS  lONALS  (using  business,  industry,  media,  and  other  connnunity  and 
educational  sources)  TO  EXPAND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

b.  That  INTENSIVE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  FOR  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND 
ALL  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL  BE  PROVIDED  which  focus  on  vocational  education  as 
integral  to  the  public  school  curriculum  and  basic  to  the  educational 
patterns  of  more  than  half  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  North  Carolina 
public  school  system. 

c.  That  Steps  be  taken  to  ELIMINATE  THE  DISCRIMINATORY  \IEIGHTING  OF  CREDITS 
EARNED  BY  STUDENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

d.  That  A PKXSm  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  PROVIDE  PUBLIC  RE03GNITI0N  OF  THE 
ACCCMPLISMNTS  OF  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PROGRAMS. 

RATIONALE:  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  Comnittee' s survey 

answered  "Yes"  when  asked,  "Should  the  image  of  vocational  education  be 
changed?"  Written  comments  by  the  respondents,  published  remarks  of  public 
officials,  and  discussions  with  local  teachers  and  administrators  suggest 
that,  within  the  educational  comnunity,  vocational  education  tends  to  be 
viewed  as  a "frill"  or  at  least  "not  basic,  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the 
public  schools."  Some  vocational  educators  believe  that  their  programs  are 
used  as  the  "dumping  ground"  for  students  who  do  not  fit  in  elsewhere  or  for 
students  who  are  not  "academically  talented." 

The  majority  of  secondary  school  administrators  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  majority  of  guidance  counselors  have  had  general  and/or  academic 
preparation  and  experiences  during  their  professional  careers.  It  is  the 
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belief  of  the  comnittee  that  few  opportunities  have  been  provided  for  such 
administrators  and  counseling  personnel  enabling  them  to  incorporate 
vocational  education  into  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  their  professions. 
In  as  much  as  the  principal  is  the  instructional  leader  of  the  school,  the 
conmittee  believes  principals  and  other  pertinent  local  administrators  must 
be  provided  with  opportunities  to  develop  a high  level  of  competence  in 
administering  a "total  education  program"  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  "all 
students"  in  their  schools.  Guidance  {personnel,  with  their  direct 
responsibilities  for  "counseling"  students,  are  instrumental  in  influencing 
student  perceptions  of  self  and  the  programs  applicable  to  them;  their  need 
for  an  expanded  perception  of  vocational  education  must  be  addressed  through 
planned  staff  development  activities. 

The  Comnittee  also  found  that  numerous  administrative  practices  and 
counseling  strategies  are  in  existence  which  penalize  students  pursuing 
noncollege-bound  curricula.  Mast  destructive  among  these  is  the  practice  of 
weighting  grades  earned  by  students  according  to  the  type  of  course  taken, 
with  the  result  that  individual  students  earn  fewer  credits  for  enrolling  and 
completing  vocational  courses.  Wien  class  rank  and  eligibility  for 
participation  in  various  school -sponsored  intra  and  extracurricular 
activities  are  based  on  credits  or  quality  points  thus  earned,  the  potential 
for  discriminatory  recognition  and  lowered  self-esteem  is  present. 

It  is  the  conmittee' s belief  that  the  "worthwhileness"  of  the  vocational 
curriculum  as  basic  to  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  school  does  need  to  be 
confirmed  and  that  public  visibility  for  the  achievements  and  leadership 

abilities  of  vocational  educators  and  vocat ional ly-trained  students  will 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  value  of  vocational  education  and  its 
contributions  to  the  economy  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  well-being  of  its 
citizens . 

It  is  also  the  conmittee' s belief  that  the  secondary  vocational 

education  conmunity  must  seek  the  aid  of  professionals  in  order  to  more 

effectively  deliver  the  numerous  and  varied  success  stories  inherent  in 

vocational  education  programs  across  the  state. 


RELATED  RECCM^NDATIONS  UNIQUE  TO  .VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AREA  TASK  FCRCE  REFOITS; 


i^ricultural  Education  (/G)  - The  Task  Force  reocnnreixis  l-that  Vocational  /^ioulture  should  be 
provided  for  all  students  who  vant  it,  need  it,  and  can  benefit  fron  it  without  regard  to  a 
specified  level  of  acaderric  ability  or  other  factors  and  2-that  every  vocational  agriculture 
progran  should  be  a part  of  the  adult  education  process  within  the  amrunity  ... 

Business  and  Office  Education  (BCE)  - The  Task  Force  reccrnrends  l-that  effective  counseling  be 
provided  all  BCE  students;  2-that  every  school  have  vocational  counselors  whose  college  course 
work  incorporates  knowledge  of  each  vocational  program  area;  3- that  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  be  considered  to  better  interface  BCE  with  other  disciplines  — especially  math, 
English,  and  social  studies;  and,  4-that  selected  BCE  courses  be  alloAed  to  oouit  tcMord 
moeting  state  requirements  in  English  and  math. 

Health  Qxupations  Education  (HIE)  - The  Task  Force  reocnirends  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  offering  science  credit  for  HIE  to  acadarrical ly-oriented  students  who  oxild 
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profit  from  and  have  interest  in  early  exploration  of  health  occupations  careers. 

Home  Eooncmics  Education  (hB3)  - The  Task  Force  reocnmends  l-that  guidance  personnel  be 
provided  with  app>ropriate  FS2  information  and  incentives  to  encourage  all  students  (rrale  and 
female)  to  enroll  in  at  least  one  practical  life  skills  course  prior  to  graduation;  2-that 
students  not  be  discouraged  fron  entering  FK  courses  through  the  use  of  discriminatory 
vveighting  practices;  3-that  information  regarding  the  FB3  program  and  its  benefits  for  students 
be  prepared  through  SCPI  and  distributed  to  all  principals,  oocnselors,  and  curriculum  related 
personnel;  4-that  in-service  workshops  be  conducted  for  FK  teachers  to  aid  them  in  identifying 
marketing  strategies  and  public  awareness  techniques  vhich  will  prcnrote  a positive  image  of 
FH2;  and,  5-that  FB3  facilities  in  secondary  schools  be  rmde  available  for  adults  during 
nonschool  hours  throqgh  the  regular  FK  program,  the  ccnarinity  schools  program,  or  ocmanity 
college  courses  taqght  on  the  high  school  carpus. 

Industrial  Arts  Education  (lAi)  - The  Task  Force  reocnnends  that  administrative  in-service 
pertaining  to  the  appropriate  selection  and  scheduling  of  I/t  in  LEAs  be  provided  through 
existing  delivery  systems  (i.e.,  Superintendent's  and  Principal's  smaner  conferences, 
Principal's  Institute). 

\hrketing  and  Distributive  Education  (M£)  - The  Task  Force  recomrEnds  I -that  iVCE  develop 
professional  marketing  plan  designed  to  hprove  and  enhance  its  image;  2-that  SDPI  fund  the 
desigi,  layout,  printing,  and  mailing  costs  of  materials  to  educate  arployers,  parents, 
students,  administrators,  and  counselors  statewide  about  the  benefits  of  MIE;  3-that  all 
SLperintendents,  principals,  and  guidance  counselors  be  required  to  take  a course  in  a^areness 
of  vocational  education  prograns  and  that  annual  updating  sessions  be  held  for  these  groups  as 
v^ell  as  vocational  directors  regarding  program  standards /changes;  and,  4-that  secondary  fvt£ 
teachers  be  provided  the  time  and  funding  to  offer  marketing  education  services  to  adults. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (TIE)  - The  Task  Force  reocnnends  l-that  SDPI  staff  from  the 
appropriate  divisions  cooperatively  plan  and  conduct  staff  development  activities  for  all 
school  counselors  focusing  on  vocational  education  as  integral  to  the  piiolic  school  curriculum, 
labor  market  trends,  career/job  cppor tun i ties,  and  advanced  training  opportunities;  2-that 
oocnselors  should  use  aptitude  tests  and  interest  surveys  to  assure  all  studotts  are  scheduled 
in  appropriate  programs;  3-that  a cooperative  working  relationship  with  other  state  agencies  be 
developed. 


**The  rationales  for  these  and  other  specific  reocrmendat ions  may  be  fouod  in  the  individual 
reports  prepared  by  the  respective  program  area  task  forces. 


CATBXRY  2.  PLANNING  AND  M^NA(;iNG  VOXTIONAL  EDUCATION 

RB3CM.CNCATION  5:  ESTABLISH  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOl  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

PROVIDE  ADEQUA'TE  FUNDING  TO  ENABLE  COMPLIANCE. 

The  committee  recommends  that  STANDARDS  ESTABLISHED  FOR  E«CH  . ELENENT  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  COMPILED  INTO  ONE  DOCUSOIT,  THAT  THE  STATE  BCARD  OF 
EDUCATION  ENFORCE  THE  STANDARDS,  that  the  standards  be  used  in  the  assessment 
of  vocational  programs  to  determine  the  current  level  of  quality  with  respect 
to  each  standard,  that  a deadline  be  set  for  meeting  the  standards  in  each 
local  education  agency,  and  that  adequate  resources  be  made  available  to 
fully  implement  this  recommendation. 

RECCM^NDATION  6:  MONITOR  LOCAL  PROGRANMING. 


It  is  further  recommended  that  A SYSTEM  BE  ESTABLISHED  FOR  MDNITORING  LOCAL 
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PROGR/M/tlNG  to  assure  that  decisions  regarding  vocational  programs  to  be 
available  to  students  are  justifiable  in  terms  of  documented  student 
aspirations  as  well  as  labor  market  projections  and  community  needs. 


RATIONALE:  Approximately  300,000  students  participate  in  secondary 

vocational  education  programs  in  North  Carolina  public  schools.  Vocational 
teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  and  supportive  personnel  number  scnne 
6000  individuals.  The  Basic  Education  Program  calls  for  courses  in  a minimum 
of  three  vocational  program  areas  to  be  available  to  students  in  each  LEA. 
Some  combination  of  212  vocational  courses  are  offered  for  student  enrollment 
in  grades  7-12  in  the  142  local  education  agencies,  with  78  percent  of  high 
school  students  taking  at  least  one  vocational  course  and  approximately  30 
per  cent  taking  three  courses.  In  North  Carolina  (and  the  nation)  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  vocational  courses  are  offered  at  comprehensive  high 
schools  where  academic,  general,  and  vocational  courses  are  each  available. 

A multimillion  dollar  budget  canposed  of  federal,  state,  and  local  monies  is 
used  annually  for  vocational  program  operat ion . 

As  the  Conmnittee  examined  the  situation,  many  factors  led  to  a 
questioning  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  as 
traditionally  offered  and  administered  in  local  education  agencies.  Oily  51 
percent  of  the  respondents  to  the  Committee's  Survey  agreed  that  "vocational 
programs  in  local  high  schools  are  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and 
employers  in  the  community."  Survey  respondents  were  even  less  in  agreement 
on  questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
vocational  programs. 

In  reports  prepared  by  state  agency  staff  members  based  on  local 
self-evaluations  and  on-site  program  reviews,  evidence  is  found  of  the 
extreme  variability  in  the  quality  of  various  connponents  of  the  vocational 
programs  frocm  one  schoo  1 /schoo  1 systern  to  another.  An  examination  of  follow 
up  data  on  vocational  graduates  and  a canparison  of  the  number  of  vocational 
program  completers  with  employment  projections  suggests  that  some  programs 
are  no  longer  valid  in  terms  of  preparation  for  the  present  job  market  either 
locally  or  statewide.  Some  other  programs  appear  to  be  preparing  students 
for  "dead  end"  jobs  and  need  to  be  expanded  in  scope  or  redirected. 

It  is  felt  that  there  are  programs  in  place  which  do  not  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  programs  as  Intended  - these  programs  do  not  meet  standards 
for  quality  or  excellence  in  vocational  education.  Conclusions  pertaining  to 
program  quality  or  effectiveness  in  terms  of  student  achievement  of 
vocational  program  canpetencies  could  not  be  reached  by  the  committee  since 
no  data  has  been  collected  and  aggregated  Tor  the  state. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  find  a long-range  plan  for  the  delivery  of 
vocational  education  as  part  of  the  total  plan  for  education  in  North 
Carolina  was  not  available.  However,  legi slat  Ton  (state  and  federal)  and 
administrative  policies  exist  governing  the  delivery  of  vocational  education; 
guidelines  and  standards  for  quality  exist  in  various  documents  issued  by  the 
state  education  agency  and  other  educational  institutions.  In  order  to 
provide  a framework  for  vocational  program  quality,  the  committee  believes 
that  a long-range  plan  and  consistent  set  of  statewide  standards  for 
excellence  in  vocational  education  should  be  established. 

Because  we  believe  that  monitoring  and  guidance  of  the  vocational 
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education  of  North  Carolina  to  be  a state  rather  than  a federal  (or  local) 
t^sponsibi  1 i ty,  the  Corrmi  ttee  recormiends  that,  through  its  staff,  the  STATE 
BCARD  OF  EDUCfliTION  BE  LEGISLATIVELY  RECDGNI2ED  AS  THE  CCVERNING  BODY 
responsible  for  developing  and  interpreting  uniform  standards  and  guidelines 
lor  vocational  education  programs  in  public  education  institutions  of  the 
state  and  for  monitoring  program  implementation  in  terms  of  such  standards. 


As  standards  are  adopted  for  secondary  vocational  education,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  adequate  funding  be  provided  in  order  that  minimun  standards 
as  established  ^ met.  Vocational  education  finds  itself  in  a conpetitive 
market  for  the  funding  dollar  as  a move  is  made  to  strengthen  selected 
nonvocational  (academic)  offerings.  This  should  not  be,  but  rather 
vocational  education  programs  should  be  considered  as  a part  of  total 
comprehensive  local  school  offerings  and  should  be  considered  an  equal 
partner  in  terms  of  funding.  The  current  process,  which  requires  local 
school  systems  to  provide  matching  funds,  should  be  eliminated  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  state  should  provide  one  hundred  percent  funding  for 
vocational  programs  if  gaps  are  to  be  eliminated.  Therefore,  the  CiDrrmi ttee 
recomnends  that  THE  STATE  BCARD  REAFFIRM  ITS  PCLICY  REQUESTING  FULL  FUNDING 
for  vocational  education. 


RECCM^NIi^TION  7;  INSTALL  AND  FUND  A EATA-BASED  V3CATIONAL  PLANNING  AND 

MWflCBJEm  SYSmi. 

The  Comnittee  recomnends  . . . 

a.  That  A DATA-BASED  SYSTBd  BE  ESTABLISHED  B2R  LOCAL  AGENCY  DECISION  MNCING 
with  regard  to  the  initiation,  upgrading,  expansion,  elimination,  and  or 
maintenance  of  secondary  vocational  education  programs  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  SY5TB4  INCLUDE  CCWVTER-GENERATED  JUSTIFICATION  INCCRPCRATING  DEFINITIVE 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  PLANNING  CATA. 

b.  That  A CCMRJTERIZED  NET*CRK  OF  DEFINITIVE  VOCATIONAL  PROCR/M  PLANNING  DATA 
(demographic,  student  interest,  student  achievement,  secondary  and 

pos t secondary  enrollment,  labor  market  projections,  and  follow-up  on  high 
school  graduates)  BE  DEVELOPED  in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate  state 
agencies  and  data  sources,  AND  THAT  ITS  USE  BE  PROVIDED  AS  A SERVICE  TD  LEAs. 


RECC^ACNEATION  8:  TRAIN  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  DATA-BASED  VOCATIONAL 

DECISION  M<^ING. 

The  Comnittee  recormnends  . . . 

a.  That  APPROPRIATE  STAFF  DEVELOPNCNT  BE  DESIGNED  AND  PROVIDED  FCR  LOCAL 
AGENCY  ADMINISTRATORS  in  the  acquisition  and  analysis  of 
appropriate  data  for  making  vocational  program  decisions. 


RATIONALE:  The  vocational  education  program  available  to  students  should  be 

designed  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  and/or  nongainful  employment  or 
advanced  education  in  recognized  or  new  and  emerging  occupations.  Designing 
such  a program  requires  detailed  planning  based  on  accurate  data  regarding 
needs  of  the  employment  corrmunity  and  student  aspirations.  Information 
available  to  the  Corrmi  ttee  suggests  that  local  programming  of  vocational 
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education  does  not  meet  this  criterion  in  the  majority  of  situations. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  a lack  of  a solid  link  with  job  opportunities 
in  the  conmunity.  Few  administrators  actually  use  labor  market  information 
in  rraking  decisions  regarding  which  vocational  programs  are  to  be  offered; 
few  guidance  counselors  use  such  information  in  counseling  with  students 
regarding  their  future  options.  Personnel  in  most  high  schools  have  little 
or  no  information  about  what  their  (vocational  and  nonvocat ional ) graduates 
are  doing.  Vthen  information  is  used  for  planning,  it  is  generally  limited  to 
student's  intentions  and/or  limited  to  voluntarily  provided  follow-up 
information  for  vocational  graduates  only. 

In  addition,  pertinent  data  is  generally  inaccessible  to  local  program 
decision  makers  since  it  is  collected  by  various  independent  state,  regional, 
or  federal  agencies  or  goes  unused  because  it  has  been  grouped  according  to 
geographical  boundaries  viiich  do  not  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
LEA'S  service  comminity. 

The  lack  of  resources  prevents  rrost  comprehensive  high  schools  from 
offering  a full  range  of  vocational  programs  to  rratch  job  opportunities.  Few 
attempts  have  been  made  toward  linkage  of  secondary  vocational  programs  with 
other  institutions  and  agencies  or  business  and  industry  which  also  provide 
job  preparation  and  training.  Even  the  large  schools  are  rarely  able  to 
offer  a full  range  of  vocational  programs  with  well-trained  staff  and 
up-to-date  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  tendency  .^toward  isolated/ independent  planning  and  operation  of 
programs  and  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  not  only  has  restricted  existing 
programs,  but  also  renders  high  schools  Increasingly  unable  to  keep  up  with 
emerging  labor  nnarket  patterns.  A comparison  of  the  number  of  vocational 
graduates  from  selected  programs  with  the  anticipated  job  needs  in  the 
related  occupations  reveals  that  some  programs  are  preparing  students  for  job 
openings  which  ace  virtually  nonexistent.  Eliminating  or  redirecting  such 
programs  uould  release  funds  for  those  programs  which  are  linked  to  jobs 
having  better  employment  outlooks. 

The  Conmittee  believes  the  most  detailed  planning  should  take  place  as 
near  the  level  of  implementation  as  possible,  with  policies  and  guidelines 
from  the  state  and  federal  level  providing  direction  and  assistance  while 
allowing  maximum  flexibility  to  meet  local  community  needs.  There  is  a 
definite  need  to  establish  a solid  link  with  job  opportunities  and  other 
training  sources  in  each  community;  there  is  also  a definite  need  to 
establish  a solid  data  base  for  use  in  making  and  documenting  program 
decisions. 

It  is  also  the  Committee' s belief  that  local  advisory  committees  should 
be  actively  involved  in  program  planning  and,  furthermore,  that  both  local 
administrators  and  advisory  committee  members  may  need  to  acquire  the 
necessary  competence  to. acquire  and  use  data  for  educational  decision  making. 


RBCTMOinATION  9:  03NDUCT  CCMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  PRXaWS. 

The  Conmittee  recommends  ... 

a.  That  the  STANDARDS  for  vocational  education  programs  developed  by  the 


Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  BE  USED  IN  A CDNTINUING  CtCLE  OF 
VCCATIONAL  PROGR/\M  EVALUATION  as  it  is  implemented  in  each  local  education 
agency. 

b.  That  A FIVE-YEAR  OO.E  OF  PROGRyOM  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  BE  CONTINUED, 
that  a system  for  conducting  the  evaluation  be  planned  and  executed  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  that  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  BE  A/lMDE  AVAILABLE  for 
both  the  assessment  and  the  subsequent  revisions  and  updating  of  local 
vocational  education  programs. 

c.  That  the  EVALUATION  AND  IMPROV0/ENT  PLANS  for  vocational  education  in 
each  LEA  BE  CONDUCTED  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  of  the  LEA' s carprehens  i ve 
assessment  and  improvement  planning  process. 

RECOMMENDATION  10:  ASSESS  STUDENT  ACIIEVEMENT  IN  VCCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

PUBL I SH  AXRBC\TED  RESULTS . 

In  addition,  it  is  recomnended  that  A SYSTEM  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 
STUDENT  ACHIEVEIVENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAmB  BE  ESTABLISHED  as  an  integral  part 
of  program  evaluation,  that  adequate  funding  be  made  available  to  support  the 
system,  that  adequate  staff  development  be  provided  for  its  implementation, 
and  that  the  student  assessment  system  be  competency-based,  pre-post  in 
execution,  and  capable  of  providing  aggregated  end-of-year  results  for  use  in 
p lann ing . 

REO3mTvENDATI0N  11:  INVOLVE  BUS  I NESS /INDUSTRY  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE 

EVALUATION. 

The  committee  also  reconmends  that  appropriate  REFRESENTATI VES  FRCM  THE 
ACRIGULTURAL,  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  LAY  CCMAJNITIES  BE  INVOLVED  in  such 
vocational  education  assessment  activities  as  are  conducted. 

RATIONALE:  The  Statistical  Profile  for  North  Carolina  Public  Schools  -1984 
reflects  some  422,000  enrollments  in  24,447  vocational  classes.  Combined 
federal,  state,  and  local  expenditures  for  vocational  programs  reported  in 
the  annual  accountability  reports  total  some  several  million  dollars.  The 
Comnnittee  was  unable  to  find  specific  evaluative  data  and  analyses  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  expenditures  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  vocational  education. 

Follow-up  studies  of  high  school  vocational  program  completers/ 
graduates  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  statewide  leadership;  results 
are  analyzed  and  findings  made  available  to  LEA  personnel  for  use  in  program 
planning.  However,  an  examination  of  annual  applications  prepared  by  LEAs 
shows  few  changes  in  prograrrming  which  might  be  expected  based  on  the 
results  of  the  follow-up  system. 

With  regard  to  the  evaluation  and  reporting  of  student  achievement  of 
vocational  competencies,  the  Conmittee  found  that  student  tests  and 
performance  measures  for  a given  program/ course  vary  from  classroom  to 
classroom  and  LEA  to  LEA,  that  such  measures  are  generally  norm- referenced 
rather  than  criterion-referenced,  that  mast  measures  are  paper -and -penc i 1 
rather  than  performance  based,  and  that  results  are  converted  to  a 
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traditional  grading  system.  Chly  in  a few  isolated  instances  is  there  any 
evidence  that  data  on  student  achievement  are  collected  and  aggregated  for 
use  in  planning  for  program  improvement. 

Public  officials  and  educational  leaders  agree  that  educational  progress 
must  be  evaluated  and  measured  improvements  in  results  demonstrated  if  public 
and  financial  support  is  to  be  maintained  and  expanded.  Standards, 

evaluation,  and  accountability  activities  must  involve  both  educators  and 
employers  in  the  direct  and  effective  use  of  evaluative  information  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning.  The  National  Conrmission  on  Secondary 
Vocational  Education  in  its  Decerhber,  1984  report  (The  Unfinished  Agenda) 
provided  national  insight  into  the  issue  of  vocational  standards  and 
accountab i 1 i ty. 

Federal  and  state  program  standards  have  been  established  to 
ensure  quality  of  vocational  education  at  the  local  level.  These 
standards  are  frequently  seen  as  minimum  program  requirements  since 
they  are  dominated  by  concern  for  such  items  as  advisory  groups, 
written  program  plans,  equipment  and  facilities,  staffing  and  staff 
development,  access,  and  statute  compliance.  The  Cormiission  is 
concerned  that  however  valuable  such  standards  might  be,  they  do  not 
typically  lend  themselves  to  or  include  assessments  of  instructional 
quality  or  student  achievement.  If  evaluation  processes  are  to 
provide  useful  data  for  local  program  monitoring  and  improvement,  they 
must  include  information  on  \vhat  goes  on  in  the  classroom  and  how 
students  are  affected. 

Accountability  measures  assess  compliance  with  federal  and  state 
mandates  for  program  quality,  a necessary  aspect  of  public  support. 
But  the  routine  reporting  of  mandated  program  characteristics  requires 
much  effort  and  does  not  ensure  quality  unless  standards  can  be 
identified  that  reflect  and  accomnodate  unique  local  problems. 

...  Traditionally,  federal  policy  has  made  vocational  educators 
responsible  for  providing  needed  occupational  - skills  training, 
assessing  the  level  of  job  skills  attained  by  students,  placing 

students  in  jobs,  and  gauging  employer  satisfaction  with  the  training. 
Despite  the  fact  that  development  of  employability  skills  is  a 
desired  outcome  of  vocational  programs,  vocational  educators  do  not 
control  the  labor  nnarket  conditions  affecting  the  employment  of 
program  graduates.  It  is  clear  to  the  Commission  that  standards, 

evaluation,  and  accountability  activities  must  involve  both  educators 
and  employers  in  th_e  direct  and  effective  use  of  evaluative 

information  to  improve  teaching  and  learning. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  believes  that  although  other  symbols  of 
program  success  are  important,  none  are  more  so  than  the  "cumulative  proof  of 
individual  student  learning"  (SREB,  1984).  The  Committee  believes,  along 

with  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  that  "We  must,  in  short,  give 
more  attention  to  monitoring,  measuring,  and  evaluating  student  learning." 


«RELATED  REOM^NDATIONS  UNIQUE  TD  VOCATIONAL  PROGR/»M  AREA  TASK  FCROE  REt^S 

Health  Cbcupations  Education  (HIE)  - The  Task  Force  reccmnends  1-that  decisions  regarding  r»v 
HIE  programs  be  nrade  in  axjsideration  of  the  availability  of  sites  for  appropriate  clinical 
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experiences;  2- that  leadership  be  provided  for  rrplementing  guidelines  for  the  use  of  local 
advisory  cownittees  for  HIE;  3-that  advisory  amnittee  input  be  incorporated  into  the  data  base 
guiding  program  development;  4-that  deviations  frcm  HIE  prcgran  standards  be  systematically 
assess^  to  determine  \^hether  they  jeopardize,  enhance,  or  have  neutral  effects  on  HIE 
students;  5-that  LEi^s  schedule  interim  program  evaluations  vhich  rely  extensively  on  the 
input  of  advisory  ominittee  rmrbers. 

Home  Ecencmics  Education  (H33)  - The  Task  Force  reocmrends  l-that  any  secondary  school  \wth  a 
FKI  program  have  a aminity-based  advisory  ccmnittee;  2-that  the  oonsuter  aid  hcrrertBking 
advisory  corrattee  include  representatives  of  the  family  ajrposition  in  the  oamnriity  (Exanples 
- sirgle  adults,  one-parent  families,  dual  career  families);  3-that  trends  affecting  individual 
ard  family  life  be  considered  in  the  database  vJien  planning  for  the  oonsurer  hcmemaking  program 
(Exanples  - wmnen  wirkirg  outside  the  hcnre,  care  of  the  elderly,  care  of  preschool  and 
school-aged  children,  teenage  pregpancy,  teen  suicide,  credit  society,  and  changes  in 
nutritional  needs);  and,  4-the  nurber  of  cocupational  food  service  and  child  care  service 
prgram  be  increased. 

Nhrketing  and  Distributive  Education  CVPE)  - The  Taisk  Force  reccmirEnds  l-that  specific  and 
measurable  px'ogram  standards  be  developed;  2-that  ME  program  evaluation  be  based  on  state  and 
Southern  Association  /Vocredi tat  ions;  3-that  an  evaluation  process  and  instrurent  be  developed 
to  evaluate  the  ME  teacher -coordinator  on  all  duties  as  shewn  in  their  job  description;  4-the 
ME  State  AJvisory  Omni t tee  corposed  of  marketing  professionals  and  industry  organizaitons  be 
continued;  aid,  ^that  a local  ME  advisory  comnittee  be  required  for  each  LEA;  and  6-that  a 
program  management  guide  be  developed. 

Prevocat ional  Education  (FREV)  - The  Task  Force  reocmrends  l-that  the  PREV  program  in  each  LEA 
have  a program  advisory  comnittee  and  that  public  awareness  becerre  a major  priority  in  the 
program's  goals  and  objectives  and  2-that  all  exploratory  programs  in  the  middle  school /jmior 
high  school  be  supervised  by'the  uiit  in  the  Division  of  Voational  Education  responsible  for 
career  and  vocational  guidarce  and  counseling. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (TIE)  - The  Task  Force  reconmends  l-that  the  TIE  state  staff 
analyze  existing  data  for  all  courses  to  detemnire  those  that  need  expanding,  eliminating,  or 
adding;  2-the  state  staff  correlate  geographical  job  opportmties  with  TIE  offerings;  3-that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  provision  of  the  capstone  course/ instruct  ion  by  camruiity 
colleges  where  geographically  accessible,  especially  for  a program  with  lew  level  III 
enrollment;  and  4-that  consideration  be  given  to  eliminating  a program  with  consistently,  lew 
enrollment  tvwo  years  in  succession. 


**The  rationales  for  these  and  other  specific  recemnendat ions  may  be  fouid  in  the  individjal 
reports  prepared  by  the  respective  program  area  task  forces. 

CATBCCRY  3.  OXIRIOLILLM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

RBCCM^^ENDATION  12:  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CONTINUOUS  UPDATING  OF  OURRIOULUM  CONTENT 

AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICES  TO  ASSURE  THE  RELEVANCY  OF 
THE  OJRRIOJUJM,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPORT 
SYSTEM  TO  CHANGES  IN  SOCIETY,  THE  LABOR  MARKET,  AND  TRE 
OURRENT/FUTU?E  TECHNOUCXilONL  STATE. 

The  committee  specifically  recommends  . . . 

(1)  That  the  appropriateness  of  providing  three  levels  of  instruct  ion v be 
investigated  carefully  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  providing  the  last 
level  of  a sequence  primarily  through  INTERNSHIPS  AND  OTHER  COOPERATIVE, 
ON-TRE-JOB  PL/YTaWENT/TRAINING  ARRANGMNTS. 
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(2)  That  there  be  ESTABLISHED  PREREQUISITES  for  entry  into  vocational 
education  courses  to  assure  that  all  individuals  entering  into  vocational 
courses  have  mastered  the  basic  skills  before  entering  into  a skill  level  or 
interest  level  course. 

(3)  That  attention  be  given  to  MJRJAL  INTERF/CING  AND  INTEGRATING  OF  MMTl, 
SCIENCE,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  AND  CQMJNICATION  WITH  ALL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGR/»M  AREAS. 

(4)  That  THE  COMPUTER,  as  it  is  utilized  in  all  program  areas,  NOT  BE  USED 
SOLELY  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF  INSTRUCTION  but  also  for  its  basic  applicability  as  a 
TOOL  FOR  PROBLEM- SCX,VI NG  whether  for  routine  situations  (such  as  program 
management  or  inventory  control)  or  creative  endeavors  to  stimulate  student 
learning  and  practice. 

(5)  That  specific  arrangements  and  support  be  provided  for  the  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  REVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  OURRICULLM  MATERIALS  and  that  intensive  STAFF 
DEVELORVCNT  BE  PROVIDED  TO  ALL  LOOVL  VOCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND 
IMPLE\CNTATION  OF  A OCNPETENCY-BASED , INDIVIDUALIZED,  AND  HANDSOW  APPROACH 
TO  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING. 

(6)  That  SECONDARY  vocational  and  academic  PERSONNEL  INTENSIFY  their  EFFORTS 
TO  DESIGN/ IMPLBVENT  A CORE  OLRRICULLM  which  INTBORATBS  TBCHNICAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  WITH  NONVOCATIONAL  BASIC  SKILLS  AND 
CCMPETENCIES. 

(7)  ^^That  LEARNING  QCM^DNALITIES  AND  TRANSFERABLE  SKILLS  BE  SPECIFIED  and 
tfiat  the  PROGRAM  STRUCTLRE  for  vocational  and  nonvocat  ional  education  BE 
MODIFIED  to  support  the  delivery  of  such  conmonal  i t ies  and  skills  to  ALL 
STUDENTS. 

**Note:  This  reconrnendat  ion  is  made  because  the  Committee  believes  that 

questions  need  to  be  asked  and  answered  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
preparation  in  a discrete  program  area  for  jobs  requiring  an  integrated  set 
of  knowledge  and  skills.  Therefore,  it  is  requested  that  a task  force  be 
appointed  to  study  the  need  for  and/or  feasibility  of  a structural 
modification  for  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

RATIONALE:  The  "Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Reform  Act  of  198^"  calls 

for  a standard  course  of  study  which  shall  "...stress  mastery  of  integrated 
knowledge;  ...provide  students  with  specific  competencies  needed  to  gain 
employment  or  to  continue  their  education;  ...provide  students  with  skills 
necessary  to  cope  with  contemporary  society;  ...  provide  for  a program  of 
continuous  learning  based  upon  the  individual  child's  need,  interest,  and 
stages  of  development,  ...have  a nongraded  structure  of  organization; 
...outline  the  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each  subject;  ...prescribe 
standards  for  student  performance  and  promotion...  ." 

As  noted  in  the  rationale  for  the  Category  1 recommendations,  a major 
requirement  of  enployers  of  high  school  graduates  seeking  upwardly  nxibile 
careers  is  the  ability  to  learn  - to  adapt  to  changes  in  the  work  place.  The 
future  piattern  of  job  opportunities  is  complex  cind  somewhat  unpredictable, 
but  It  IS  a certainty  that  changes  will  occur  continuously.  It  is  .^Iso 
certain  that  today's  students  will  face  cumulative  technological,  societal, 
and  organizational  changes  every  bit  as  great  as  those  faced  by  their 
parents.  Students,  therefore,  must  prepare  for  a lifetime  of  change,  both  in 


the  nature  of  \M3rk,  the  working  environment,  and  in  their  lives  as  individual 
consumers  and  family  mennbers.  This  continual  evolution  will  require  that 
individuals  be  able  to  master  new  knowledge  and  new  skills  throughout  their 
lives;  i.e.,  to  become  "lifelong  learners."  Recognizing  this,  the  Conmittee 
believes  that  each  vocational  curriculum  should  be  making  a significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  such  capacity  by  each  student. 

In  a national  study  of  employers'  viewpoints  on  vocational  education, 
specific  core  competencies  identified  by  employers  as  required  for  employment 
success  were 

..Command  of  the  English  language. 

..Reasoning  and  problem  solving  skills. 

..Skill  in  reading,  comprehending,  and  interpreting  written  rraterials 

..Skill  in  organizing  information  and  stating  it  clearly  and  concisely 
in  a written  form  that  is  grammatically  correct. 

..Skill  in  applying  basic  rrathemat ics , at  least  through  elementary 
algebra  with  cooprehens ion  of  geometric  relationships. 

..Confidence  with  specific  technologies  and  scientific  principles  and 
skill  in  applying  the  scientific  method. 

..Skill  in  communicating  thought,  knowledge,  and  information  through 
speech. 

..Competence  in  interpersonal  relationships  including  the  capacity  to 
deal  constructively  with  others  and  knowledge  of  behavior  appropriate 
to  and  customary  in  the  workplace. 

..Comprehension  of  the  economics  structure  of  the  community  and  the 
country. 

..Positive  personal  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

Based  on  its  review  of  the  literature,  other  research  studies,  and 
data/ inforrmt  ion  about  current  vocational  curricula  and  programs,  the 
conmittee  believes  the  vocational  curriculum  in  each  program  area  should 
undergo  continuous  assessment  and  appropriate  revision  and  updating;  that 
business  and  industry  personnel  should  be  involved  in  curriculum  building, 
and  that  the  state  education  agency  should  provide  a curriculum  development 
service  for  local  programs. 

Local  school  systems  do  not  have  the  resources  required  in  time,  nrwney, 
or  qualified  personnel  to  independently  develop  new  curricula.  It  is 
believed  by  the  Committee  that  the  state  staff  in  vocational  education  should 
be  sufficient  in  nurrfcer  and  competence  to  revise  and  develop  or  adopt/adapt 
vocational  curricula  that  is  up  to  date,  timely,  and  deals  accurately  with 
the  changing  world  of  work  and  daily  life. 

Specific  curriculum  recommendations  for  each  program  area  were 
considered  and  made  by  the  respective  program  area  task  forces;  these  have 
been  condensed  and  are  provided  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Some  concepts  of 
importance  considered  by  the  various  groups  were  ... 

..Emphasis  on  technological  and  computer  literacy,  nranufactur  ing 
processes,  business  practices,  productivity  issues,  and  the  private 
enterprise  system  must  be  expanded.  Instruction  in  the  creation,  operation, 
and  rreinagement  of  small  business  (entrepreneurship)  should  be  increasecf  (85 
percent  of  new  jobs  are  reportedly  created  by  small  business). 

..The  curriculum  must  become  more  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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a broader  range  of  students  as  they  proceed  through  their  junior  and  senior 
high  school  experiences.  There  may  need  to  be  consideration  given  to  tewer 
skill  level  courses  at  grades  11  and  12  but  with  increased  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  assure  that  the  skill  programs  offered  are  of 
high  qual i ty, 

• •In  The  Unfinished  Agenda,  the  National  Conmission  on  Secondary 
Vocational  Education  reconmended  that  more  field-based  learning  is  better. 
Defining  it  as  "student  experience  that  is  gained  in  the  workplace  or 
conmunity,"  the  corrmission  suggested  that  the  number  of  these  programs 
(cooperative/internships)  and  the  number  of  students  in  them  must  be 
significantly  increased. 

Recognizing  that  many  occupations  are  merging  into  integrated 
specialities,  that  numerous  vocational  skills  are  transferable  across  several 
clusters  of  occupations,  and  that  higher  order  cognitive  skills  are  necessary 
for  lifelong"  learners  in  a continuously  changing  society  and  workplace,  the 
Conrni  t tee  believes  that  now  is  the  time  for  educators  to  concentrate  their 
energies  in  delivering  a "total  education  for  the  total  child."  This  will 
call  for  an  increase  in  the  collaborative  efforts  among  the  various 
disciplines  within  vocational  education  as  well  as  a specific  corrmitment  to 
cooperative  efforts  between  vocational  and  nonvocat ional  educators. 

Within  vocational  education,  curriculum  and  instruction  must  continue  to 
emphasize  and  develop  students'  ability  to  be  flexible  and  to  adapt  to 
errerging  and  merging  occupations.  Efforts  must  be  increased  to  teach 
errployabi  1 i ty  and  ptoblem-solving  skills  that  will  transfer  from  one 
occupation  to  another  and,  if  necessary,  initiate  team  efforts  with  their 
nonvocat ional  education  colleagues  in  designing  and  offering  an  integrated 
scope  and  sequence  of  educational  experiences  for  each  'student  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools. 

A review  of  current  curricula  for  North  Carolina  schools  and  an 
examination  of  existing  practices  in  those  schools  suggested  to  the'Corrmi  ttee 
that  mjch  remains  to  be  done  in  providing  an  integrated  curriculum.  Few_  team 
approaches  to  curriculum  development  and/or  instruction  appear  to  be  in 
existence;  even  fewer  incidents  of  coordinated  staff  development  for  teacher 
frofn  various  disciplines  are  apparent.  It  is  the  Committee's  belief  that  an 
integrated  curriculum  mist  be  developed  and  provided,  through  appropriate 
in-service  activities,  to  all  secondary  teachers  and  their  administrators  and 
that  adequate  resources  oust  be  appropriated  to  assure  that  the  task  gets 
done. 


In  addition,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  "Basic 
and  Vocational  Skills"  programs  should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  that 
successful  techniques  should  be  incorporated  in  subsequent  efforts  toward 
curriculum  and  instructional  integration. 


g^ELATED  REOM^ENDATIONS  IWIQUE  TO  VOZATIONAL  PROGR/WI  AREA  TASK  FCRJE  REFCRTS 


Edjcation  0°Q)  - The  Task  Force  recorwrends  l-that  certain  exist irv  /G  ooursds  be 
H ^ ^stitutes  for  a high  school  science  requirement;  2-that  a new  All  course 

be^el^  to  Nihich  a student  nay  elect  as  a substitute  for  a science  course;  ^that  the 
nutter  of  cortpetencies  and  the  electricity  mit  in  the  introductory  course  be  sinplified  to 
include  fe^Aer  oonpetencies;  ^that  the  PG  production  cluster  of  courses  be  revised  and  that  a 


Forestry  Lhit  be  added  to  the  course;  5-that  provision  be  rrade  for  the  oarbining  of  mits  in 
the  soope  and  sequence  in  order  that  an  PG  |,  II,  III  sequence  could  be  offered  in  single 
teacher  dspartmsnts  or  others  as  needed;  6-that  the  nnber  of  required  conrpetencies  be  reduced 
and  more  rrade  optional  to  local  teachers;  7-that  third  level  courses  be  cmbined  into  an 
laboratory  course  v^hen  enrollment  is  irrsuff icient  to  offer  level  three  courses;  and  8-that  a 
course  be  developed  to  provide  an  PG  elective  in  grades  7 and/or  8. 

Business  and  Office  Education  (BCE)  - The  Task  Force  reocmnsnds  1-that  student  credit  earned  in 
ccrrputed  related  BCE  courses  be  accepted  for  any  corrputer  literacy  requirenrent  on  the  secondary 
level;  2-that  BCE  include  four  curriculun  patterns  for  students  (aooocnting,  adninistrative 
support,  business  achninistration,  and  infomation  systems  ocapations);  3-that  each  curriculun 
pattern  have  desigiated  "core"  and  "enridnrent"  courses;  ^-that  all  courses  be  one  class  period 
in  length  with  the  option  to  incorporate  the  cooperative  method  in  all  second  level  courses; 
5-that  keyboarding  be  offered  at  all  grade  levels;  6-that  the  keyboardirg  curriculun  be 
desigied  by  the  BCE  staff  and  that  BCE  teachers/staff  assist  in  its  instruction  at  the  various 
levels;  and  6-that  Business  Econornics  be  re-instated  into  the  BCE  curriculun. 

Flea  1th  Ctoupations  Education  (FCE)  - The  Task  Force  reocmnends  l-that  program  adninistrators 
systematically  monitor  the  definition  of  basic  skills  and  incorporate  the  application  of  those 
skills  in  FCE  instructional  activities;  2-that  the  FCE  curriculun  reflect  the  kooovlec^e, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  values  required  for  successful  errploynent  in  ererging  health  care 
occupations  and  that  the  latest  technology  in  these  fields  be  an  integral  part  of  FCE  trainirg; 

3- that  curriculun  guidelines  for  special  needs  students  in  FCE  be  developed  and  disseminated; 

4- that  a arrparative  content  analysis  be  conducted  beb^een  the  FCE  and  Biology  and  Chemistry 
curricula;  and,  5- that  LE\s  be  encourage  to  regularly  schedule  a block  of  time  during  the 
school  day  for  student  activities  associated  with  FCS^,  the  FCE  student  organization. 


Fiome  Eoofxmics  EducafTon  -The  Task  Force  recornrends  l-that  the  oonprehensive  consuner 

and  horremakirg  course  for  ninth  and  tenth  graders  be  revised  into  a course  called  Family  Living 
that  would  focus  cn  every  day  livirg  skills  needed  by  a young  teen  accepting  responsibilities 
in  a family;  2-that.  a new,  year  Tong-course  in  independent  livirg  skills  be  added  to  the 
curriculun  that  wxild  assist  students  in  developing  skills  for  livirg  on  their  owi;  3-that  all 
new  curricula  be  disseminated  to  teachers  and  that  teachers  be  inservioed  cn  hew  to  use  the 
curriculuT^  ^that  a corrpetency-based  curriculun  guide  be  developed  or  selected  for  each  of  the 
specialized  ocapational  hare  economics  courses;  5- that  consideration  be  given  to  the  re^  of 
the  handicapped  students  in  regard  to  herre  economics  classes,  but  separate  classes  for 
handicapped  students  not  be  offered;  6-tiiat  a specific  focus  of  OE  fundirg  be  for  special 
programs  and  services  to  single,  school -a^  (piiolic  school)  parents  and  displaced  hororakers; 

7-that  the  consurer  horremakirg  curriculum  include  the  follcwirg  content ; 8-that  advanced 

QE  semester  courses  be  opanded  to  introductory  year-long  courses  or  two  semester  courses  with 
no  prerequisites;  9-the  curriculum  content  for  QE  be  based  on  specific  corpetencies  and  tasks 
verifiable  as  based  on  job  market  standards  for  each  specialized  occuoational  FK3  are  and  that 
it  also  include  entrepreneurial  skills  and  other  kncwlec^e  and  ^ills  necessary  for  advanoerrent 
on  the  career  ladder  for  the  specialized  ocapational  area;_10-that  an  updated  conrpetency-based 
curriculum  package  be  prepared  for  each  pecialized  QE  program  and  that  updated  texts  and 
sipplerrental  references  be  adopted  for  Home  Interiors  and  FLman  Services;  I l-that  curriculum 
guides  be  revised  and  made  available  for  each  QE  and  QE  course  with  the  following  threads- 
consumerism,  technologicsil  advances  including  use  of  oorputers,  basic  skills  such  as  reading, 
writing,  science,  math,  interpersonal  skills,  nutrition  charges,  and  health  and  safety;  l2-that 
specific  curriculum  aid  instructional  standards  be  developed  based  on  current  sociological, 
ocapational,  and  economic  trends;  13-that  pre-and  post  cmpetency-based  tests  based  on  the 
standards  be  given  and  the  results  piiolished  and  used  as  part  of  the  data  base  for  subsequent 
program  plami^;  It^-that  there  be  classroom  conoentration  on  hands-on  activities  in  ke^irg 
with  the  individual  needs  and  interests  of  students  as  relate  to  the  standards  which  have  been 
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developed;  and,  15-that  scienoe,  social  studies,  and  math  personnel  (in  conoert  with 
personnel)  review  the  QE  corpetencies  and  instructional  experiences  for  nrutual  determination 
of  skills  for  substitution  of  credits  for  graduation. 

Indjstrial  Arts  Ecbcation  (L°E)  - The  Task  Force  recomnends  1-that  the  discipline  kaoMi  as 
industrial  arts  be  changed  to  technology  education,  in  accordance  with  national  changes  in  the 
discipline;  2-that  technology  education  be  recognized  as  a basic  discipline,  required  in  the 
education  of  all  students;  3- that  technology  education  instruction  be  provided  as  foliovs  to 
all  students  in  grades  K-12:  a)  technology  topics  integrated  in  regular  classroom  currioulun, 

K-5;  b)  one  semester  of  required  study,  6-9;  and  c)  one  year  of  required  study,  9-12 
(elective  courses  beyond  the  required  courses  should  be  provided  at  the  jmior^niddle  and 
senior  high  school  levels  for  students  vho  desire  additional  study);  ^that  funding  be 

provided  to  fully  develop  a North  Carolina  curriculun  in  technology  education;  5-that  full 
administrative  «support  be  given  and  sufficient  funds  provided  for  hplerrentation  of  tednology 
education  as  a discipline  in  North  Carolina  piblic  schools;  6- the  use  of  technology  education 
curriculum  in  recognized  programs  of  technology  education  tacght  by  certified  technology 
education  teachers,  the  exception  being  K-5  programs  in  the  elermsntary  school . 

tVhrketing  and  Distributive  Education  (M£)  - The  Task  Force  reccnirends  1-that  the  title 
Marketing  Education  be  used  to  identify  marketing-related  training  and  developrrent  programs  and 
that  ME  courses  be  available  to  every  high  school  student  in  North  Carolina;  2-that  every 
student  enrolled  in  ME  maximize  their  experience  by  participation  in:  classroom  instruction, 
local /district /state/national  DBU\  activities,  and  internships  or  cooperative  on-the-job 
training  activities;  3- that  each  student  receiving  cooperative  cn-the-job  instruction  be 
enrolled  in  the  program  area  vhere  oorrpetencies  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  student's 
career  objective  are  taught  and  vhere  the  student  receives  on-the-job  training  directly  related 
to  developrrent  of  these  ^oorrpetencies;  4-that  the  curriculum  and  activities  in  ME  be 
modif ied/expanded  to  rreet  'the  reeds  of  disadvantaged  ard  handicapped  students;  5-that  ME 

teacher-coordinators  .receive  necessary  training  to  work  with  disadvantaged  and  hardicapped 
students. 

Prevocational  Education  (ETEV)  - The  Task  Force  reccrmrends  1-that  the  title  Career  Exploration 
be  adqoted  to  identify  the  vocational  education  offering  in  the  middle  and  jcnior  high  schools; 
2-that  all  exploratory  programs  in  the  middle  school/jmior  high  school  be  supervised  by  the 
unit  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  responsible  for  career  and  vocational  guidance  aod 
cocnseling;  3-that  every  FREV  education  progran  organize  and  irrploment  a vocational  student 
organization  (designed,  organized,  and  a^ucted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional 
program);  ^that  the  guidance  and  cocnselirg  services  be  examined  through  a statewide  study  to 
determine  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  career  development  and  vocational  gaals  of 
students  stated  in  the  Carl  Fferkins  Act  as  addressed  in  the  "State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Edjcation"  and  as  outlined  in  the  Mister  Plan  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Guidance  in  North 
Carolina;  5-that  FREV  be  required  for  adl  middle  and  junior  high  school  students  in  North 
Carolina  for  two  successive  years  be^^een  grades  six  and  nine;  6-that  PREV  education  be 
organized  to  include  guidan^/  occupational  information  and  laboratories  for  exploring 

occupations  in  business,  envirormental , industrial,  and  services  areas  and  that  career  interest 
areas  with  related  wxker  groups  be  used  to  organize  appropriate  instruction;  7- that  the 
revised  core  of  corTpetencies  be  adopted  for  RREV  education  and  that  curricula  be  developed  to 
meet  new  orrpetency  standards;'  S-and  that  the  Basic  and  Vocational  Skills  FVogram,  to  the 
extent  that  need  is  demxistrated,  be  handled  as  an  adjunct  to  PREV  education; 

Trade  and  In^^rial  Education  (TIE)  - The  Task  Force  reoamrends  l-that  the  availability  of 
the  five  (5)  TIE  clusters  -construction,  transportation,  manufacturir^,  ocruanicat ions  aid 
pihlic/private  industry  services  be  offered  in  the  North  C^olina  pihlic  schools'  airriciilun 
for  aocarplishing  specific  skill  training;  2-that  the  TIE  courses  be  offered  based  <n 
enrollment,  job  opportmities,  and  follov-up  data;  3-that  the  ourrioulum  for  TIE  prograre 
reflect  the  current  socioeodncmic  trends  and  state-of-the-art  tedviology  for  each  TIE  program 
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CATBXRY  4.  VOZATIONAL  F/>CILITIES,  EQUIP^ENT,  M\TERIALS,  AND  03NSUVABLE 
SUPPLIES 

REOa^KCNDATION  13:  ESTABLISH  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  KR  VOOVTIONAL  EDUCATION 

FACILITIES. 

The  Corrmittee  recomnends  ... 

a.  That  SPECIFICATIONS  BE  DEVELOPED  VIHICH  PRESCRIBE  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES  (AND 
STANDARDS  FOR  THEIR  USE)  for  each  vocational  education  program  offered  in  a 
local  school  curriculum. 

b.  That  ALL  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  for  proposed  new  facilities  or  facility 
renovations  BE  APPROVED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

c.  That  the  AVAILABILITY  of  such  facilities  as  meet  the  specifications  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  BE  CONSIDERED  PREREQUISITE  FOR  THE  INITIATION  AND/OR 
CONTINUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PE?OGRAM  OFFERINGS. 

d.  That  personnel  in  EACH  LEA  \AKE  A THOROUGH  REVIEW  OF  their  EXISTING 
FACILITIES  using  the  standards  provided  by  the  state  agency,  DEVELOP  A 
LONG-RANGE  PLAN  for  facility  improvement,  and  develop  A FEASIBLE  SCHEDULE  for 
implementing  the  improvements  based  upon  REASONABLE  BUDGETARY  PROTECTIONS. 

RATIONALE:  General  Statute  115C-521  assigns  to  the  local  board  of  education 
*'the  duty  ...  to  provide  classroom  facilities  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  General  Statute  I15c-47(10)  and  I15c-301"  and  ...  "to  make 
provisions  for  the  public  school  term  by  providing  adequate  school  buildings 
equipped  with  suitable  school  furniture  and  apparatus."  An  examination  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Program  Review  reports  on  local  vocational  education 
programs  revealed  to  the  Corrmittee  that  numerous  situations  exist  in  viiich 
the  facilities  provided  for  such  programs  (1)  lack  currency  with  the 
occupational  environments  they  are  expected  to  simulate,  (2)  are  being 
maintained  in  states  of  disrepair,  and  (3)  lack  modifications  and/or  plans 
for  such  which  would  encourage  the  enrollment  of  some  special  needs  students 
in  the  program. 

Responses  to  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Corrmittee  suggested  only  47 
percent  agreement  that  the  "facilities  for  local  vocational  programs  are 
adequate."  It  was  also  discovered  that  when  new  vocational  programs  are 
introduced,  the  tendency  is  to  house  the  program  in  an  existing  facility 
designed  for  other  programs  and  that  lead  time  for  structural  or  functional 
renovations  is  virtually  nonexistent.  In  the  past,  many  l£As  have  not 
capitalized  on  the  facility  planning  expertise  available  to  them  from  the 
Division  of  School  Planning  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Thus, 
many  buildings  have  been  built  and/or  programs  started  in  facilities  which 
have  inadequate  exhaust  systems,  poor  plans  for  the  storage  of  combustibles, 
crowded  and  unsafe  laboratory/shop  space,  inadequate  provision  for  teacher 
supervision  of  student  work,  and  nonexistent  safety  equipment.  Also  of 
concern  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  teachers  and  students 
is  the  practice  of  expecting  that  vocational  teachers  (many  of  whom  lack  the 
expertise  and  qualifications)  will  provide  maintenance  for  the  laboratories 
and  shops . 

The  Committee  believes  that  an  adequate  level  of  funding  miSt  be 
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provided  for  non  instruct ional , related  costs  involved  in  operating  vocational 
programs.  Since  mast  school  systems  do  not  employ  full-time  personnel  for 
the  planning  of  facilities  and  since  nx>st  vocational  teachers  and 
adninistrators  have  not  been  trained  in  facility  design,  it  is  believed  that 
LEAs  should  be  given  direction  and  specific  guidance  in  key  aspects  of  the 
design  of  vocational  facilities  and  that  these  specifications  should  be  put 
in  writing,  incorporating  federal  and  state  laws  where  appropriate. 

Furthermore,  the  Cbomittee  believes  that  personnel  in  each  LEA  should 
make  a thorough  review  of  their  existing  facilities  using  the  standards 
(specifications)  provided  by  the  state  agency  and  develop  a long-range  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  their  vocational  facilities  and  a feasible  schedule 
for  implementing  the  improvements  based  upon  reasonable  budgetary 
projections.  In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  alternative  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  programs  to  students  should  be  investigated. 


RECCMOIDATION  14:  PURSUE  ALTERNATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  FCR  HOUSING/ DELIVERING 

LOCAL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAvB. 

Furthermore,  the  comnittee  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
DIRECT  AN  INMEDIATE  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NEED  FOR  AND  FEASIBILITY  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
ARRANGBVENTS  for  providing  vocational  facilities  (including  contractual 
arrangements  with  business/industry,  the  use  of  existing  facilities  beyond 
the  regular  school  day,  the  use  of  existing  facilities  beyond  the  regular 
school  year,  and/or  relocation  of  a program  in  a postsecondary  facility)  and 
that  the  inquiry  address  the  issue  of  "VOCATIONAL  CENTERS." 

RATIONALE:  The  expense  of  providing  equal  vocational  education 

opportunities  for  students  in  local  school  systems  continues  to  escalate.  A 
major  item  continues  to  be  that  of  providing  appropriate  and  adequate  space 
for  each  program.  Msmbers  of  the  committee  believe  that-  alternative 
arrangements  for  housing  vocational  prograims  should  be  investigated.  This 
would  include  examining  the  concept  of  "Vocational  Centers"  in  terms  of 

..The  expense  of  equal  vocational  education  opportunities  for  students 
in  multi-high  school  local  school  systems. 

..The  potential  for  serving  secondary  school  youth  and  adults  in 
corrmunities  where  two-year  postsecondary  institutions  are  not  available. 

..The  potential  for  implementing  a curriculum  in  which  one-hour,  one-year 
practical  arts/living  ski  1 Is/introductory  courses  could  be  available  to 
students  in  their  home  schools  and  specialized  job  skill  development 
courses  in  a central  location  accessible  to  all  students. 


RECCM^ENDATION  15:  APPROPRIATE  FUNDS  TO  CCRRECT  VOCATIONAL  EQUIE^ENT-RELATED 

DEFICIENCIES  IDENTIFIED  IN  THE  1985  LEA  SURVEYOR 
VOCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  STATUS. 

The  Committee  recommends  . . . 

a.  That  specifications  developed  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
which  prescribe  STANDARDS  FOR  OCCUPATIONALLY-  CURRENT  EQUIFf^ENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
necessary  to  equip  the  laboratories  and/or  shops  for  each  vocational 
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education  program  and  RESULTS  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  SURVEY  be  used  to  determine 
funds  necessary  for  corrective  measures,  and  furthermore  that  a schedule  be 
established  for  appropriating  such  funds. 

b.  That  personnel  in  each  LEA  AN  ANNUAL  INVENTORY  OF  THE  OPERABILITY  AND 
SAFETY  OF  E/>CH  PIECE  OF  EQUIEMSNT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EUCATION  LA0CRATCRIES  AND 
SHOF*S  and  that  additional  STATE  FtWDS  BE  APPROPRIATED  on  a per  pupil  basis 
for  the  purchase/ replacement  of  laboratory/shop  equipment,  nraterials,  and 
supplies  and  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment. 

c.  That  VOOVriONAL  EDUCATION  EQUIPMENT  BE  CONTINUALLY  UPDATED  IN  TERMS  OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGES  AND  INNOVATIONS,  that  vocational  educators  seek 
imaginative  uses  of  industry  equifxnent,  that  vocational  educators  increase 
collaborative  efforts  for  sharing  equipment  with  industry  and  with  each  other 
(for  example,  secondary  and  postsecondary  systems  using  the  same  equipment), 
and  that  efforts  be  intensified  to  solicit  industry  donations  and  to  seek 
legislative  action  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  bus iness/ industry 
contributions. 

RATIONALE:  Recent  technological  changes  and  innovations  demand  that 

vocational  education  instructional  equipment  be  continually  updated  and 
replaced.  That  this  is  not  being  done  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  is  substantiated  by  on-site  reviews  of  existing  programs,  by 
statements  of  teachers  and  local  administrators,  and  most  inpor tant  ly,  by 
graduates  of  the  programs  and  their  enrployers  who  find  that  the  students  lack 
knowledge  and/or  experience  with  the  tools  and  equipment  actually  being  used 
in  industry. 

Vocational  education  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  rrost  expensive 
components  of  the  public  school  curriculum  to  implement.  The  initial  cost 
and  inflationary  rate  of  the  costs  of  the  tools,  equipment,  materials,  and 
supplies  needed  to  support  a conpetency-based  and  individualized  program  for 
students  vTiich  is  also  in  tune  with  community  needs  and  current  technology 
are  significant  in  such  a description.  Vocational  teachers  (during  the 
on-site  program  reviews)  consistently  identified  the  lack  of  funds  for 
appropriate  equipment  and  adequate  student  supplies  as  justification  for  not 
individualizing  instruction,  for  not  having  more  hands-on  experiences,  and 
for  not  being  able  to  teach  certain  competencies.  Almost  half  (U5  percent) 
of  the  respondents  to  the  Committee's  survey  said,  "No"  when  asked  "Are  the 
tools  and  equipment  currently  being  used  in  your  local  vocational  courses 
adequate?" 

The  Committee  feels  that  local  school  systems  will  need  assistance  from 
the  state  level  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  local  programs  nBet 
equipment  standards  and  in  correcting  such  inadequacies  as  are  identified. 
The  Committee  also  believes  that  vocational  educators  must  seek  creative  use 
of  industry  equipment;  i.e.,  using  industry  shops  for  classrooms,  using 
industry  equipment  for  training,- etc. 

In  addition,  it  is  felt  that  local  administrative  personnel  must 
increase  collaborative  efforts  for  sharing  equipment  with  industry  and  with 
each  other;  i.e.,  high  schools  and  postsecondary  schools  utilizing  the  same 
equipment  and  that  vocational  educators  should  intensify  their  efforts'  to 
solicit  industry  donat ions  or  exchange  programs  seeking  legislative  action  to 
provide  tax  incentives  to  industry  for  such  donations. 
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REaMCNDATION  16:  MDOIFY  THE  STATE  TEXIBOCK  ADOPTION  PROCESS. 

The  comnittee  reconmends  that  TEE  STATE  TEXIBOCK  ADOPTION  PROCESS  BE  M»IFIED 
to  assure  (I)  that  the  selection  of  reviewers  includes  subject  matter 
teachers  AND  (2)  that  reviewers  have  the  technical  competence  necessary  for 
valid  review  and  evaluation,  and  furthermore  that  the  TI^ETABLE  FOR  ADOPTION 
UNDERGO  A M'VJCR  REVISION  to  assure  the  more  inrmediate  and  relatively 
continuous  availability  of  up-to-date  textbooks  to  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

RATIONALE:  An  examination  of  textbooks  for  vocational  education  included  on 
the  North  Carolina  State  Adopted  Textbook  Listing  for  1983-1984  reveals  that 
70  percent  of  the  texts  were  copyrighted  in  1981  or  before.  Considering  that 
generally  it  takes  one  year  beyond  the  date  of  adoption  before  LEAs  begin  to 
purchase  such  texts,  it  is  the  Corrmi  ttee' s belief  that  our  current  process 
hinders  rather  than  helps  assure  the  availability  of  relevant,  up-to-date 
texts  and  references  to  students  and  teachers. 

Further  study  of  the  situation  led  the  Comnittee  to  believe  also  that, 
at  least  for  the  vocational  areas,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  assure  that 
texts  and  other  print  materials  must  be  adopted  which  will  acconrnodate  the 
various  learning  styles  and  reading  levels  of  the  diverse  students  enrolled 
in  the  classes.  In  discussion  with  vocational  administrators  and  teachers, 
it  was  discovered  that  few  vocational  teachers  are  involved  in  reviewing  the 
texts  for  their  specialized  vocational  areas  and  that,  in  the  past,  state 
agency  personnel  have  been  prohibited  from  reconrmend ing  texts  for  original 
adoption  although  they  have  been  involved  in  making  reconrmendat  ions  for 
substitutions  of  revised  editions. 

The  Comnittee  also  believes  that  those  requested  to  review  textbooks  for 
adoption  should  be  provided  with  special  training  to  assure  their  competence 
in  reviewing  not  only  for  content  but  also  for  various  types  of  bias  and  for 
readability  by  students.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  existing  seven 
year  cycle  is  far  too  long  to  assure  the  availability  of  up-to-date  texts, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  pace  of  changes  within  the  world  of  work  and  its. 
technology. 


REOMENnATION  17:  INCREASE  FUNDS  FCR  INSTRUCTIONAL  TEXTS  AND  REFERENCES. 

The  comnittee  also  recomnends  that  ADDITIONAL  STATE  FUNDS  BE  APPROPRIATED  on 
a per  pupil  basis  for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  instructional  materials 
including  computer  software  and  video  tapes/disks  and  that  the  amount  of 
increased  funding  be  sufficient  to  assure  that  special-  needs  students  are 
accomnodated  and  that,  each  student  has  direct  access  to  individual  copies  for 
reference  and  practice. 

RATIONALE:  The  current  allocation  per  student  for  instructional  materials 

and  textbooks  is  insufficient  to  purchase  the  needed  items  for  each  student. 
Many  of  the  high  school  references  for  vocational  courses  cost  as  nuch  as 
twelve  and  fifteen  dollars.  Computer  software  and  other  instructional  media 
are  exceedingly  expensive.  Some  schools  are  having  to  use  local  funds  or  to 
use  previously  adopted  books  for  students  in  some  of  their  vocational 
courses. 

In  some  LEAs  and  schools,  textbooks  are  purchased  in  quantities  adequate 
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to  serve  the  largest  class  section  of  a course;  this  msans  that  textbooks  are 
limited  to  use  in  class  since  students  in  a later  section  may  also  be  using 
the  same  texts.  An  additional  result  is  that  homework  assignments,  at  least 
those  involving  adopted  texts,  are  severely  limited  and  in  many  situations 
nonexistent. 


RBCCM^NDATION  18:  ESTABLISH  MINIMUM  STANDAE^DS  AND  ADEQME  FUNDS  FCR 

CDNSLMNBLE  SUPPLIES. 

The  committee  reconrmends  that  SPECIFICATIONS  BE  DEVELOPED  FCR  THE  TYPE, 
QUANTITY,  AND  QUALITY  OF  OONSLM'NBLES  necessary  for  supervised,  individualized 
experiences  with  specific  vocational  competencies  in  each  vocational 
education  course  and,  furthermore,  that  SPECIFIC  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  FCR 
CONSUMABLES  BE  AWDRESSED  and  supported  in  budget  applications  for  vocational 
programs . 

RATIONALE:  There  are  currently  no  specifications  identifying  the  type, 

quantity,  or  quality  of  consumables  necessary  to  enable  students  to  attain 
the  competencies  specified  for  the  various  vocational  education  courses.  A 
lack  of  such  specifications  leads  to  variability  in  the  amount  of  resources 
allocated  for  constmable  supplies  and  thus  to  serious  diversity  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  consumables  and  hands-on  experiences  for  students. 

From  the  sunrnary  of  Vocational  Education  Progratn  Reviews  and  individual 
LEA/ school /program  reports  prepared  by  state  agency  staff  members,  the 
Cqf^ittee  discovered  .that  this  lack  of  adequate ' consumab  les  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  identified  concerns  of  teachers.  Without  these,  students 
complain  that  they  have  too  much  book  work  and  that  they  have  too  few  chances 
to  get  into  the  labs  and  shops  for  hands-on  learning  and  practice. 

Funds  budgeted  for  consumables  in  the  vocational  programs  generally  have 
not  kept  up  with  general  cost  of  living  increases;  this  limits  the  variety 
and  quantity  available  for  individual  student  use  and  thus  diminishes  student 
opportunities  for  developing  the  ability  to  transfer  skills  to  other 
situations  and  products. 

♦RELATED  REOM/ENDATIONS  UNIQUE  TD  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AREA  TASK  FCRCE  REPCRT5 

Agricultural  Education  (A})  - The  Task  Force  reocmiends  1-that  every  AG  departjrent  be  provided 
a corrputer  to  be  used  for  instruction  and  that  each  AG  stuient  have  access  to  a cerputer  lab; 

2-  that  all  AG  departments  be  provided  the  necessary  facilities  and  land/ laborator ies  as 
prescribed  by  SDPI  guidelines  in  accord  with  the  ourrioulun  clusters  being  taught;  3-that 
min iriBl /adequate  tools,  supplies,  and  equipment  as  necessitated  by  the  Gurriculun  be  provided; 

3- that  AG  teachers  be  involved  in  the  state  textbook  adoption  review  process;  and,  5- that  a 
textbook  be  provided  for  each  AG  student  in  order  that  books  be  taken  home  to  do  assigned  vork. 

Business  and  Office  Education  (BCE)  - The  Task  Force  reccrmends  l-that  detailed  written 
specifications  for  KE  facilities  be  developed;  2-that  BCE  state  staff  provide  direction  and 
guidarce  to  schools  in  designing  BCE  facilities;  3-that  all  plans  and  specifications  for 
proposed  new  facilities  or  facility  renovations  be  approved  through  BCE  in  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education;  <t-that  all  BCE  equipment  be  representative  of  that  vhich  is  currently  and 
most  oJwnDniy  focnd  in  the  Business  environment;  5-that  each  LEA,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
BCE  department,  establish  an  automated  method  of  inventory  control;  6-that  funds  be 
appropriated  for  equipment  naintenarce  and  repair;  and,  7- that  current  texts  and  materials  be 
provided  for  each  BOE  student. 
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Health  Qxtpations  Educaticyt  (HIE)  - The  Task  Phroe  reoamends  1-that  KE  student 
transportation  be  provided  to  clinical  \nork  sites;  2-that  HTE  teachers  seek  affiliations  with 
health  care  delivery  sites  in  vhich  new  and  emerging  occupations  exist;  3- that  a systeratic 
assessment  of  equipment,*^  supplies,  and  rmterial  inventories  be  rmde;  ^that  oxisideration  be 
given  to  allcwing  LB^s  to  adopt  texts  listed  in  the  HIE  ourriculum  materials  or  to  purchase 
supplemental  books  to  meet  specialized  HIE  needs;  and,  5-that  the  possible  demand  (from  health 
agencies)  for  medical  liability  insurance  for  HIE  teachers  and  students  be  monitored. 

Home  Economics  Education  (PBH)  - The  Task  Faroe  reocranends  1-that  UB^s  be  assisted  in 
al  locating  monies  for  oansumables  in  the  PSI  axjrses  to  reflect  the  charges  in  program  enrphases 
and  the  rate  of  inflation;  2-that  a model  facility  for  each  occupational  horre  economics  program 
(OE)  be  developed  and  disseminated  to  all  LB^s  having  or  plamirg  an  OE  program;  3-that 
facilities,  equipment,  and  teacher  preparation  for  CHE  be  upgraded  to  insure  students  are 
graduating  with  narketable  skills;  and  tf_that  ro  newOE  program  be  started  without  an  adequate 
facility,  equiprent,  and  occupationally-prepared  teacher. 

Industrial  Arts  Education  (L^E)  - The  Task  Force  recomrends  1-that  a facilities  planning  guide 
be  developed  for  use  by  local  education  agencies  in  desiring  appropriate  facilities; 
2-that  facilities  be  provided  v^hich  meet  state  standards  for  furx:tional  learning;  3-that  all 
I/E  facilities  be  properly  equipped  to  solve  technological  problems  and  based  on  educational 
specifications  related  to  I/E;  ^that  l/E  laboratories  be  provided  with  a wide  range  of 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allov  students  opportunities  to  experirrent  and  manipulate  a 
variety  of  material  mediums;  5-that  textbooks  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
assigrrent  of  a textbook  to  each  student;  6- that  textbooks  be  appropriate  to  the 

curriculur^  and  that  textbooks  be  replaced  with  a reasonable  frequency  as  technological  content 
changes;  7-that  reference  materials  other  than  textbooks  be  provided  in  each  L^;  8- that 

curriculum  be  developed  and  disseminated  to  al  1 I/E  teachers;  9-that  SDPI  work  cooperatively 
with  the  university  system  to  establish  and  fund  a position  in  I/E  for  the  purpose  of 
ourriccrlum  development. 

iVbrketing  arxi  Distributive  Education  (ME)  - The  Task  Force  reconrends  1-that  the  State 
.-Advisory  Gjinnittee  oorrposed  of  appropriate  rrarketipg  professionals  ^ industry  organizations 
be  continued  and  a local  marketirg  advisory  cornnittee  be  required  for  each  L£^;  2-that  a 
program  management  gjide  be  developed  and  that  staff  develcpment  activities  be  provided  to 
ensure  proper  hplenentation  of  rranagement  techniques;  3-that  SDPI  provide  continuing  funding 
for  updated  curriculum  guides /materials  for  all  ME  courses;  4-that  the  SEE  adopt  ME 
textbooks  for  no  more  than  a five-year  period. 

Prevocational  Education  (HEV)  - The  Task  Force  recamnends  1-that  SDPI  staff  distribute  to 
lEAs  specifications  vhich  identify  adequate  facilities  and  that  the  availability  of  facilities 
as  meet  the  ^jecif ications  be  considered  for-  the  initiation  and/or  continuation  of  each  FREy 
program;  2-that  rricrocomputers  and  interactive  video  be  used  as  instructional  tools  in 

prevocational  education;  3-that  an  annual  assessment  be  made  of  the  extent  to  vhich  each  LEA 
meets  the  standards  for  occupationally  current  equipment  and  that  ■ additional  funds  be 
appropriated  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of  equipment;  U-that  the  followirg 
methods  be  used  as  the  most  effective  for  studying  occupations:  sirrulations,  interview, 

speakers,  field  trips/shadovirg,  audio  visuals,  computer  software,  vocational  student 
organization,  and  the  use  of  standard  occupational  information;  3-that  a Vocational 
Development  cat^ory  be  included  in  the  listing  of  state  adopted  textbooks,  and  that  the  State 
/\gency  evaluate  its  present  prooecijre  for  the  adoption  of  textbooks/other  materials  that 
support  the  HEV  instructional  program  in  an  integrated  currioulum  and  specifically  to  a) 
implement  mwe  useful  strategies  to  educate  the  evaluators  of  textbooks;  b)  broaden  the 
present  definition  of  textbooks  to  include  other  instructional  materials 

Trade  and  Inckjstrial  Ediation  (TIE)  - The  Task  Force  recomends  I-that  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  environment  be  met  before  starting  a new  program  ard  2-that  each  TIE  student 
have  a textbook  assigied  for  his/her  use  dbrirg  the  duration  of  the  course  of  instruction. 
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CATCOaiY  5.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

RBCCM^NDATION  19:  INITIATE  STRATEGIES  TO  /»CTIVELY  REGRUIT  PROSPECTIVE 

TE/>CHERS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Comnittee  recoomends  . . . 

a.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  encourage  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  system  to  IDENTIFY  A MIN  IMJM  OF  FOUR  LOCATIONS  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  to  develop  comprehensive  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  VOCATIONAL 
ADMINISTT^ATORS,  GOUNSELCRS,  AND  TEACHERS. 

b.  That  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  PREPARATION  EFFORTS  BE  GOCRDINATED  TEROUGH  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  that  AN  APPROPRIATE  NETWORK  BE  DEVELOPED  to  involve 
comnunity  college  institutions  as  well  as  private  and  public  universities  and 
bus iness/ industry/  government/ labor / the  military  in  providing  human  and 
nonhunan  resources  for  the  training  of  vocational  personnel. 

c.  That  a PROSPECTIVE  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  SCHOLARSHIP/ LOAN  PROGRAM  BE 
ESTABLISHED. 

d.  That  steps  be  taken  to  SUPPCRT  THE  SUCCESSFUL  INVOLVBVENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  CAREER  DEVELOPIVENT  PLAN  and  that  selected  job 
responsibilities  associated  with  or  assumed  by  vocational  teachers  (Regional 
Leadership  Council,  Vocational  Student  Organization)  be  recognized  within  the 
Career  Development  process. 

RATIONALE:  Recent  in-state  studies  of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 

vocational  teachers  reveal  that  a shortage  already  exists  in  some  program 
areas  and  is  projected  within  the  next  three  years  for  most  of  the  others. 
The  National  Commission  on  Secondary  Vocational  Education  noted  that 
"Secondary  vocational  teachers  suffer  fran  all  the  teacher  problems  described 
in  previous  commission  reports  and  national  studies  - they  tend  to  be 
underpaid,  underprepared,  and  asked  to  wark  miracles.  An  increasing  number  of 
the  best  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession.  ...  Recruitment  of  all  teachers 
is  hampered  by  low  salaries."  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  special 
strategies  should  be  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  teaching  as  a 
desirable  profession  and  that  recognition  and  support  should  be  given  to 
those  who  indicate  a dedication  to  the  profession  (status  or  salary). 

RECCMMENDATION  20:  STRENGTHEN  AND  ENFOCE  CERTIFICATION  GUIDELINES;  M3>IFY 

CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURE. 

The  Committee  recommends  ... 

a.  That  an  EXIENSFVE  REVIEW  OF  CERTIFICATION  REQUIRB/ENTS  BE  MADE  (including 
a comparison  of  re.quirements  across  the  eight  program  area  lines)  to  insure 
more  standardization  for  vocational  teacher  preparation  and  VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS  ARE  PREPARED  IN  ACOa®  WITH  STATE-OF-THE-ART  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

b.  That  the  CERTIFICATION  GUIDELINES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE 
STRENGTHENED  to  assure  OOMFETENCE  (in  the  specialized  skill  areas  of  the 
programs  as  well  as  in  professional  education  skills)  and  to  . expedite  the 
selection  and  enployment  of  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL. 
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c.  That  the  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  BE  03NT/»CrED  IN  THE  APPROVAL  PROCESS  FOR  'mE  CERTIFICATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL. 

d.  That  vocational  TEA3iER  EDUQVriON  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  RESTRUCTURE 
R3ESERVICE  PROQR/^  to  insure  that  all  specifications  of  the  Quality 
Assurance  Program  (ONP)  are  met  and  to  include  complementary  business, 
industry,  and/or  entrepreneurial  experience  and  training  on  effective  use  of 
program  advisory  committees  and  managing  vocational  student  organizations. 

e.  That  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTCRS  vdiose  programs  have  become  obsolete  BE  GIVEN 
THE  OPPCRTUN I TY  TO  SEEK  RETRAINING  in  another  occupational  specialty  and  that 
such  retraining  be  a requisite  for  continued  employment. 

RATIONALE:  Certification  is  a legal  prerequisite  (General  Statute  llX^-155) 

for  employment  in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  in  all  professional 
positions.  Certification  is  granted  by  the  Division  of  Certification, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  based  upon  the  reconmnendat  ion  of  the 
college  or  university  at  which  the  individual  has  successfully  completed  an 
approved  teacher  education  program  CR  based  upon  verification  that  the 
individual  meets  the  requirements  (including  fornral  work  experience  in  an 
occupational  specialty)  for  provisional  vocational  certification  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Approximately  20  percent  of  vocational 
teachers  enter  the  teaching  profession  through  the  latter  route,  these 
primarily  in  the  vocational  progra®  areas  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
and  Health  Occupations  Education. 

In  addition  X6'  the  problems  of  recruitment  and  retention,  vocational 
teacher  education  programs  vary  in  the  quality  of  preservice  provided;  the 
quality  of  teacher  preparedness  varies  across  the  vocational  program  areas. 
Vocational  teachers  with  college  degrees  generally  have  difficulty  obtaining 
sufficient  occupational  knowledge,  skills,  and  work  experience.  The  rapidity 
of  change  and  the  number  and  variety  of  courses  taught  by  a teacher  in  a 
single  program  area  compounds  the  difficulty  for  preservice  program 
administrators.  On  the  other  hand,  those  teachers  entering  the  field  based  on 
job  expertise  and  experience  have  need  for  professional  teacher  education  and 
experiences  which  will  enhance  their  teaching  skills  and  their  self-images 
and  confidence  in  relation  to  their  degreed  colleagues. 

Traditionally,  in  North  Carolina,  vocational  teacher  preparation  has 
been  conducted  within  a university  school  or  department  providing  training 
for  a content  discipline  (such  as  the  School  of  Technology,  the  School  of 
Business,  or  the  Home  Economics  Department).  With  the  exception  of  one 
institution  in  North  Carolina,  all  vocational  teacher  preservice  training 
occurs  in  noneducat ional  departments. 

The  Cormiittee  found  that  inconsistencies  exist  in  the  requirements  for 
full  and  provisional  certification  across  vocational  education  areas.  These 
are  primarily  in  the  areas  of  competence,  demonstration  of  competence, 
evaluation  of  credit  for  work  experience,  and  the  type  of  experiences  and 
length  of  time  for  removing  provisional  status.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
committee  that  requirements  for  the  removal  of  provisional’  certification 
should  be  parallel  in  the  various  program  areas  based  on  competencies 
identified  in  the  Quality  Assurance  Program  (QSP) , that  parallel  criteria 
should  be  established  to  ..  evaluate  work  experience,  and  that  full 
certification  should  include  meeting  competencies  for  all  teachers  and  must 
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include  experience  in  the  "real"  warld  of  vwark. 

The  conrmittee  also  believes  that  personnel  in  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  should  be  integrally  involved  in  the  decision  to  certify 
individuals  for  vocational  education  positions  and,  furthermore,  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  create  a pool  of  individuals  from  business  and  industry 
who  are  working  toward  full  certification  although  they  have  not  formally 
applied  for  a teaching  position  in  a local  school  system.  It  is  also  our 
belief  that  a strong  comnunicat ion  link  needs  to  be  established  between  local 
education  agencies,  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  state  education 
agency  to  identify  vacancies  in  vocational  teacher  positions  as  they  occur 
and  to  establish  a pool  of  recent  graduates  to  fill  such  vacancies. 


RB03^I^CNDATION  21:  EXPAND  STAFF  DEVEDORVENT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  PERSONNEL; 

RESTRICT  APPRCVABLE  RENEWAL  /»CriVITIES. 

a.  That  provision  be  rrade  in  the  secondary  system  for  UPDATING  AND 
RETRAINING  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS  AND  CnTHER  PERSONNEL;  for  example,  resources  to 
facilitate  the  periodic  return  of  selected  personnel  to  business/industry. 

b.  That  all  TEAMING  PERSONNEL  BE  REQUIRED  to  COMPLETE  AT  LEAST  ONE  APPROVED 
COLLEGE  COURSE  in  their  teaching  assignment  DURING  EACH  CERTIFICATE  RENEWAL 
CYCLE. 

c.  That  secondary  teachers'  CONTRACTS  BE  LENGTHENED  TO  INCLUDE  BUILT-IN 
PROVISIONS  FOR  RETRAINING  AND  UPDATING. 

d.  That  LEAs  be  encouraged  and  financially  supported  in  their  efforts  to 
EFFECT  E)OIANGES  BETWEEN  JOB-BASED  PERSONNEL  IN  BUS  I NESS /INDUSTRY  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  PERSONNEL. 

RATIONALE:  Advanced  technology  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the  world  of 

work  and  in  education  have  contributed  to  questions  regarding  whether 
vocational  education  teachers  are  prepared  and  trained  for  effective 
instruction.  Some  6000  individuals  are  employed  as  vocational  teachers, 
administrators,  and  support  personnel  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  Examination  of  information  regarding  their  in-service  needs  and 
findings  reported  in  the  Vocational  Education  Program  Reviews  suggests  that 
training  in  working  with  special  needs  populations,  contemporary  technology 
and  trends,  and  use  of  the  computer  and  multimedia  instructional  techniques 
is  nrore  dependent  on  personal  interests  of  teachers  than  on  a wel  1 -des  igned 
plan  for  professional  updating. 

The  current  certificate  renewal  guidelines  enable  teachers  to  receive 
credit  toward  renewal  for  experiences  which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to 
their  specific  teaching  assignments.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commi  t tee  that 
the  in-service  needs  of  vocational  personnel  should  be  systematically 
assessed  and  that  long-range  professional  improvement  plan  should  be 
developed  for  each  individual  in  the  system.  It  is  also  our  belief  that 
in-service  activities  should  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  goal  of 
helping  experienced  teachers  stay  current  with  their  content  areas  as  well  as 
developing  new  skills  to  deal  with  technological  advances  in  occupat ionaT  and 
educational  hardware,  to  accomplish  new  job  tasks  (such  as  mainstreaming) 
successfully,  or  to  gain  greater  competence  and  confidence  in  planning, 
teaching,  and  evaluating  students. 
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Also  of  concern  to  the  Conrmittee  is  the  lack  of  participation  in 
professional  growth  activities  evidenced  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
vocational  educators.  The  Conrmittee  feels  that  strategies  should  be  created 
to  serve  as  stimuli  and/or  rewards  for  those  individuals  who  do  participate. 
At  the  same  time,  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  in-service  activities 
are  delivered  at  times  and  through  modes  \^hich  are  compatible  with  local 
administrative  policies  and  which  do  not  conrpete  with  the  teacher's  primary 
job  tasks.  One  approach  to  this  may  be  through  the  employment  of  vocational 
education  teachers  for  twelve  rronth  terms  during  v<hich  they  return  to 
industry  for  upgrading  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills;  participate  in 
state  or  local  staff  development  activities;  conduct  short-term,  intensive 
summer  programs  for  students;  or  customize  curriculum  for  local  use. 

In  sunmary,  the  Committee  feels  that  recertification  activities  should 
be  of  significant  quality  and  quantity,  related  to  the  subject  matter  field 
in  which  the  person  is  teaching  or  performing,  and  based  on  a valid 
assessment  of  needs  and,  furthermore,  that  recertification  in  a specific 
field  should  not  be  achieved  by  meeting  competencies  for  additional  or  new 
certification  unless  it  can  be  denronst  rated  that  the  competencies  are 
identical. 

RELATED  RBCCM^ENDATICNS  UNIQLE  TD  VOCATIONAL  PROO^  AREA  TASK  FCRCE  REPORTS : 

/Agricultural  Education  (A})  - The  Task  Force  reccmnrends  I-  that  a systematic  procedure  be 

'developed  for  updating  /^G  teachers;  2- that  funds  be  provided  to  assure  that  staff  and  teacher 
educators  remin  current  through  participation  in  in-service  activities;  3- that  teachirg 
positions  in  /°G  be  for  12  months  for  managing  student  S2E  in  the  sower  and  for  professional 
updating;  and,  4- that  the  scholarship/ loan  program  for  prospective  teachers  be  irplerrented  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Business  and  Office  Education  (BCE)  - The  Task  Force  Reoonnrends  I -that  the  B2E  preservice 
program  be  expanded  to  include  teaching  methods  to  neet  needs  of  special  populations  students 
and  2-preservioe  and  in-service  program  should  a)  enrphasize  inqproved  teacher  oonpetence  in 
appropriate  sdbject  matter  areas,  teaching  techniques,  and  learning  theories,  b)  be  planned  ^ 
conducted  by  qualified  professionals,  c)  reflect  the  changing  techrology  and  increas^  training 
in  cmputer  usage,  and  d)  provide  methodology  for  maraging  and  integrating  FBLA  in  BCE. 

Health  Qxupat  ions  Education  (HIE)  - The  Task  Force  recowends  I -that  the  current  career  ladder 
model  be  articulated  to  include  LCE  teachers  who  do  not  hold  a bachelor's  degree;  2-that  all 
HZE  teachers  be  enrployed  for  12  months  for  tine  to  return  to  industry  for  tpgrading  and  that 
fending  such  activities  be  total  state  funding  or  shared  funding;  3-that  the  HIE  teacher's 
certificate  renewal  process  be  relevant  to  the  teaching  task  and  technical  area  and  4- that  HIE 
teachers  in  psitions  as  Regional  HCE  Leadership  Qoixcil  Qiairpersons  have  these  functional 
roles  recognized  in  the  career  ladder  plan. 

Hare  Booncmics  Education  (LB3)  - The  Task  Force  recerwends  I -that  certification  standards  for 
ooccpational  hone  economics  (QE)  teachers  be  established  independent  of  standards  for  oonsurer 
and  horamking  (QE)  teachers  and  2-that  standards  for  QE  teachers  include  a work  experience 
oenponent. 

Industrial  /Afts  Education  Cl/^)  - The  Task  Force  recermends  1-that  personnel  at  those 
institutions  of  hi^r  learning  which  offer  industrial  arts/ techno  logy  education  actively 
recruit  prospective  LAE  students;  2-that  quality  teaching  staff  be  provided  by  making  teacher 
salaries  cenpetitive  with  those  that  can  be  earned  by  the  technology  education  graduate  in 
industry;  3-that  teacher  preparation  instruction  provide  both  the  "knowing”  and  "doing" 
oontpetencies  to  teach  the  state- identified  LAE  curriculum  ; 4-that  teacher  preparation 
institutions  control  supervised  learning  experiences  available  for  student  teaching  and  that 
such  control  be  a responsibility  of  the  industrial  arts/ techno  logy  education  teacher  educator 
familiar  w4th  LA£;  5-that  there  be  established  a new  teacher  institute  and  that  it  be  required 
for  all  teachers  within  the  first  two  years  of  errployment 
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\farketing  and  Distributive  Education  (M£)  - The  Task  Force  reoamnends  1-that  a clear  set  of 
certification  guidelines  be  developed  and  enforced;  2-that  vocational  certification  be  iBndled 
by  personnel  vho  are  kKwlec|geable  in  the  prograr^  3- that  M£  teachers  vho  use  the  cooperative 
nethod  of  instruction  be  erployed  on  a 12-nonth  contract;  ^that  M£  teachers  be  fully  finded 
vdth  state  funds;  5-that  all  MCE  teachers  be  reirrbursed  for  perfornanoe  of  essential  duties 
and  professional  grovth  activities;  6-that  teachers  be  funded  on  a continuing  basis  to 
participate  in  nanagsTTent  seminars  and  training  sessions  on  latest  changes  and  nav  technologies 
in  nrarketing  for  classroom  use;  7- that  an  evaluation  process  be  developed  to  evaluate  fvCE 
teachers  on  all  duties  shewn  in  their  job  descriptions;  X-that  SDPI  provide  continuing  staff 
development  for  adninistrators  and  MCE  personnel  regarding  p>rogram  standards. 

Prevocational  Edxation  (FREV)  - The  Task  Force  recannmnds  1-that  action  be  taken  to  address 
concerns  regarding  the  certification  of  FREV  teachers  including  a requirement  that  the 
vocational  eckjcation  division  have  input  into  the  certification  process  including  prerequisite 
certification  and  the  development  of  a p>rofess tonal  knowledge  examination  for  PREV  education 
teachers  in  accord  with  recyjirements  for  full  irplenrentation  of  Q®P  guidelines  and  2-that 
activities  which  are  used  for  renewal  credit  be  relevant  to  FREV  education; 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (TIE)  - The  Task  Force  recomends  l-that  the  certification 
process  assure  that  TIE  personnel  are  continuously  technically  updated  with  ccnpetencies  for 
their  specific  program  areas;  2-that  the  initial  certification  process  assure  that  TIE 
personnel  are  empetent  in  their  specific  trade  program;  3-that  TIE  instructors,  in  order  to 
retain  full  certification,  be  required  to  acourulate  thirty  (30)  docurented  workdays,  (ei^t 
hours  per  day)  in  relevant  trade  aid  industry  for  pay  or  internship  every  three  (3)  years  and 
that  the  docurentation  detail  specific  corpetency  tasks  perfomred  and/or  observed. 

CATEQ2RY  6.  FUNDING  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

RECOvMENDATION  23:  FTOVIDE  ADEQUATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  PROGRM1S 

The  Committee  recommends  . . . 

a.  That  ADEQUATE  FLM)S  be  requested  from  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
TO  FULLY  IMPLEMENT  THE  FORMULA  OF  TEN  MDNTHS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  EA3i  95 
STUDENTS  (Average  Daily  Membership). 

b.  That  ADEQUATE  FUNDS  be  requested  from  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
to  provide  FOR  THE  FULL  SALARY  AND  BENEFITS  COST  OF  STATE-ALLOTTED  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL. 


RBCCMMENDATION  24:  INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  EXPENSES. 

That  ADEQUATE  FUNDS  be  requested  from  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  TO 
PROVIDE  A MINIMUM  OF  $50  ANNUALLY  PER  STUDENT  in  Average  Daily  Merrhership, 
grades  7-12  for  the  purchase  of  instructional  equipment,  materials,  supplies, 
and  other  such  paraphernalia  as  required  to  offer  quality  vocational 
education  programs. 


RBCEMMENDATION  25:  REDUCE  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ALUOIMENTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

i«CENCIES. 


That  the  NU^BER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ALUOIMENTS  going  to  local 
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education  agencies  BE  REDUCED  IN  HflJLF  THROUGH  APPROPRIATE  CONSOLIDATION 
ABD/CR  ^RGER  of  state-to-state  fine  items  and  federal -to-federal  line  items. 

RATIONALE:  Implementation  of  the  recommendations  included  in  Categories  I 

through  5 of  this  report  will  require  that  attention  be  paid  to  the 
availability  of  resources  (time  and  monies).  As  standards  are  adopted  for 
secondary  vocational  education,  it  will  be  necessary  that  adequate  funding  be 
provided  in  order  that  minimum  standards  as  established  be  met. 

For  example,  in  order  that  all  programs  statewide  be  adequately 
equipped,  and  that  all  equipment  conform  to  06HA  safety  standards,  we  must 
rethink  the  entire  basis  of  funding  for  equipment  acquisition.  The  amount  of 
money  made  available  to  local  education  agencies  over  the  past  years  for 
equipment  acquisition  has  been  totally  inadequate,  thus  causing  the  major 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  funding  of  equipment  to  be  shouldered  at 
the  local  level.  The  gap  in  funding  that  this  presents  is  that  the  richer 
school  systems  are  able  to  provide  equiprent  in  nrore  sufficient  amounts  than, 
of  course,  wuuld  be  the  less  rich  systans. 

The  importance  of  using  current  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  such 
as  computers,  simulations,  software,  and  other  state-of-the-art  educational 
technology  was  emphasized  by  members  of  the  various  program  area  task  forces 
with  the  recomnendat  ion  that  every  effort  be  made  to  allocate  sufficient 
funds  for  their  provision  in  order  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  charging 
course  fees.  Also  noted  by  the  task  forces  for  Marketing  and  Distributive, 
Health  Occupations,  and  Industrial  Arts  Education  were  recommendations 
calling  for  the  fulT  funding  and/or  reimbursement  of  vocational  [personnel  for 
the  performance  of  essential  duties  beyond  the  classroom  and  participation  in 
professional  growth  activities  such  as  the  summer  vocational  workshop, 
management  seminars,  and  training  sessions  for  updating  on  the  latest  changes 
and  new  techno  log ies . 

Facility  funding  is  a very  expensive  matter  and  fails  totally  on. the- 
shoulders  of  local  budgets.  Through  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,, 
there  were  funded  vocational  facilities  in  all  twenty-nine  of  the  A?C 
counties,  but  this  source  of  funding  long  ago  ceased  to  exist.  The  average 
cost  of  vocational  facilities  exceeds  sixty  dollars  a square  foot,  and 
equipping  laboratories  easily  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  initially. 
There  will  probably  be  a significant  gap  in  the  future  in  terms  of  available 
local  dollars  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  vocational  education, 
particularly  when  considering  the  need  to  design  and  equip  laboratories  to 
house  new  vocational  programs  as  job  market  demands  change. 

In  summary,  vocational  education  finds  itself  in  a' compet i t i ve  market 
for  the  funding  dollar  as  a move  is  made  to  strengthen  academic  offerings. 
This  should  not  be,  but  rather  vocational  education  programs  should  be 
considered  as  a part  of  j^otal  comprehensive  local  school  offerings  and  should 
be  considered  an  equal  partner  in  terms  of  funding.  The  current  process, 
which  requires  local  school  systems  to  provide  matching  funds,  should  be 
eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  state  should  provide  one  hundred 

percent  funding  for  vocational  programs  if  gaps  are  to  be  eliminated.  Such 
funding  would  allow  federal  funds  to  be  used  to  supplement  rather  ‘ than 
provide  for  a basic  program  and  thus  make  vocational  education  a state  rather 
than  a federal  program.  Implementation  of  these  recommendations  would  ensure 
that  Vocat ionaT  Educat ion  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  education  program. 
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MMRIX  OF  REOa^/^OOATIONS  AND  IMPLBVENTATICN  REQUIRB^ENTS 

IMPLBVENTATICN  WILL  REQUIRE  SBE  TO 
Continue  Adopt 

^ Existing  New  Provide 

The  Conmnittee  Recorrmends  . . . Pol  icy Pol  icy Funds 

CATEQCRY  1.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SmCTURE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

RECEM^NDATION  I:  ENDORSE  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION  PCR  ALL 

SECONDARY  STUDENTS. 

a.  That  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  CONSIDERED 
BASIC  TO  AN  INTEGRATED  CORE  CURRICULUVI  and 
that  each  student  be  provided  the  opportunity 
to  receive  the  equivalent  of  two  units  of 
vocational  instruction  prior  to  high  school 

graduation X 

b.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  ENDORSE 
THE  DESIRABILITY  of  MARKETABLE,  ENTRY-LEVEL 
30B  COMPETENCE  AS  REQUISITE  PCR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION  and  that  a process  be  designed  and 
initiated  in  order  that  by  1990  all  graduates 
of  North  Carolina  public  high  schools  have 

such  competence X 

c.  That  SPECIFIC  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  OONSUVER 
SURVIVAL  SKILLS  BE  ESTABLISHED  PREREQUISITES 
PCR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  and  the  statewide 
conrpetency  testing  program  be  examined  to 

assure  assessment  of  such  competence X X. . 

d.  That  steps  be  taken  to  IDENTIFY  AND  PERMIT 
THE  USE  OF  SELECTED  VOOVTIONAL  COURSES 

TO  SATISFY  iACAD04IC  GRADUATION  REQUIRBVENTS X 


REQCMVENDATION  2:  RESTRUCTURE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TO  ASSURE  DELIVERY  OF 

LEARNING  OCMOIALITIES  AND  TRANSFERABLE  SKILLS. 

a.  That  AN  INTEGRATED  CORE  CURRICULUM  BE 
DESIGNED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  MUTUAL  INTERFACING  OF 
M^TH,  SCIENCE,  OCMO^ICATION,  & SOCIAL 

STUDIES  SKILLS  WITH  ALL  VOCATIONAL  AREAS X X. . 

b . That  APPROPRIATE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  BE 
PLANNED  AND  CONDUCTED  PCR  ALL  SECONDARY 
TEACHERS,  OOUNSELCRS,  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  TO 
ASSURE  MUTUAL  INTERFACING  OF  MATH,  SCIENCE, 

SOCIAL  STUDIES,  AND  OCM^IOATION  SKILLS  WITH 

ALL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAVI  AREAS X X. . 

REOCM/ENDATION  3;  FACILITATE  INTERDEPENDENCE,  ARTIOILATION,  & COLLABCRATICN 

a.  That  A UNIFIED  STATE  POLICY  PCR  XB 
PREPARATION  BE  DEVELOreD  cooperatively  by  the 
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IMPLEMENTATION  WILL  E^EQUIRE  SBE  TO 
Continue  Adopt 

Existing  New  Provide 

The  Committee  Recomnends  . . . Pol  icy Policy Funds 


General  Assembly,  State  Board  of  Education 
State  Board  of  Conrmunity  Colleges,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  to  facilitate 
transition  of  secondary  graduates  to  advanced 

placement  status  in  postsecondary  programs X, 

b .  That  A CORE  CURRICULLM  PER  30B  CLUSTER  BE 
MUTUALLY  ADOPitD  by  the  State  Boards  of 
Education  and  Conrmunity  Colleges X, 


c.  That  state-normed  and  individualized 
ASSESSIVENT  CF  STUDENT  />CHIEVBVENT  be 
II^LBVENTED  TO  FACILITATE  TRANSITION  CF 
GRADUATES  TO  ADVANCED  PLACBVENT  STATUS  IN 

POSTSBXNDARY  PROGRAVIS X X 

d.  That  secondary  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS 
INTENSIFY  EFFORTS  TO  M31E  EFFECTIVELY  INVOLVE 
BUSINESS/  INDUSTRY/  OOVERNVENT/  MILITARY/CCM- 

MUNITY  IN  PLANNING,  DELIVERY,  & EVALUATION X 


RECCM^NDATION  4;  IIVPRCVE  THE  PERCEPTION  AND  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

a.  That  A PUBLIC  AWARENESS  CAVPAIGN  BE 
DESIGNED  AND  CONDUCTED  ( using  business/ 
industry/media/conmuni ty/educational  sources) 

TO  EXPAND  GENERAL  PUBLIC  PERCEPTION  OF 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BENEFITS X X. . 

b.  That  INTENSIVE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVITIES  PCR  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATC^S  AND  ALL 
GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL  BE  PROVIDED  which  focus  on 
vocational  education  as  integral  to  the 
curriculim  and  basic  to  the  educational 

patterns  of  public  school  students X X. . 

c.  That  steps  be  taken  to  ELIMINATE  THE 
DISCRIMINATORY  WEIGHTING  OF  CREDITS  EARNED  BY 

STUDENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAVS X 

d.  That  A PROGRAM  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  PROVIDE 
PUBLIC  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACCOMPLI SHVENTS  OF 

VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PROGRAMS X X. . 
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CATEQCRY  2.  PLANNING  AND  MWGING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

RECOvVENDATION  5:  ESTABLISH  MINIMLM  STANDARDS  PCR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 

PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  TO  ENABLE  OCVPLIANCE. 

That  STANDARDS  ESTABLISHED  FOR  EACH  ELMNT 
OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  COMPILED  INTO  ONE 
DOCUVCNT,  THAT  THE  STATE  BCARD  OF  EDUCATION 
ENPCRCE  THE  STANDARDS,  that  standards  be  used 
to  determine  current  level  of  quality  with 
respect  to  each  standard,  that  a deadline  be 
set  for  meeting  standards  in  each  LEA,  and 
that  adequate  resources  be  nnade  available  to 

fully  implement  this  recommendation X X. 


REQCM^NDATION  6;  MCNITOR  LOCAL  PROGRAVMING. 

That  A SYSTEM  BE  ESTABLISHED  PCR  MONITORING 
LOCAL  PROGR/'M/IING  to  assure  program  decisions 
are  justifiable  in  terms  of  documented 
student  aspirations,  labor  market  projections 

and  community  needs X, 


REOM/ENDATION  7;  INSTALL  AND  FUND  DATA-BASED  PLANNING  &.  MWCBJEKT  SYSTBA. 

a.  That  A DATA-BASED  SYSTEM  BE  ESTABLISHED 
PCR  LOCAL  DECISION  MACING  regarding 
initiation,  upgrading,  expansion,  elimina- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  secondary  programs  <5c 
that  the  SYSTEM  INCLUDE  COMPUTER-GENERATED 

JUSTIFICATION  USING  DEFINITIVE  PLANNING  DATA.  . .X X. . 

b.  That  A CCMPUTERIZED  NETJWCRK  OF  DEFINITIVE 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  DATA  (demographic,  student 
interest  Sc  achievement,  secondary  and 
postsecondary  enrollment,  labor  projections. 

Sc  follow-up  on  graduates)  DEVELOPED  in 
cooperation  with  other  state  agencies  Sc  data 

sources , AND  PROVIDED  AS  A SERVICE  TO  LEAs X X. . 

REOCMMENDATION  8;  TRAIN  LOQ\L  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  DATA-BASED  DECISION  MACING. 

That  APPROPRIATE  STAFF  DEVELOPVENT  BE 
DESIGNED  <5c  PROVIDED  FOR  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS 
in  acquisition  Sc  analysis  of  data  for  making 
vocational  program  decisions 


X 


X 
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RECCM^NDATION  9;  CONDUCT  COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  PROGR/WIS. 

a.  That  the  STANDARDS  for  programs  developed 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ^ 

USED  IN  A CONTINUING  CYCLE  OF  VOCATIONAL 

H?OGRAM  EVALUATION  in  each  local  agency X 

b.  That  A FIVE-YEAR  CVCLE  OF  PROORAVl  REVIEW 
AND  EVALUATION  BE  CONTINUED,  a system  for 
conducting  the  evaluation  be  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Division,  that  ADEQUATE 
FUNDING  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  for  both  assessment 
and  the  subsequent  revisions  and  updating  of 

local  vocational  education  programs X X. . . 

c.  That  the  EVALUATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS 

for  vocational  education  in  each  LEA  ^ 

CONDUCTED  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  of  the  LEA' s 
conprehensive  assessment  and  improvement 

planning  process X 


recommendation  10;  ASSESS  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT  AOHIEVH^T  AND  PUBLISH 

AGGREGATED  RESULTS. 

That  A SYSTa^  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 
STUDENT  ACHIEVBVENT  BE  ESTABLISHED  as  part  of 
program  evaluation,  that  adequate  funding  be 
made  available  to  support  the  system,  that 
adequate  staff  development  be  provided  for 
its  implementation,  6c  that  it  be  competency- 
based,  pre-post  in  execution,  and  capable  of 
providing  aggregated  end-of-year  results  for 

use  in  planning  subsequent  programs X X, 


RECOMMENDATION  11;  INVOLVE  BUSINESS/ INDUSTRY  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  EVALUATION. 

That  appropriate  REPRESENTATIVES  FRCM  THE 
AGRICULTURAL,  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  LAY 
OMLWITIES  BE  INVOLVED  in  such  vocational 

assessment  activities  as  are  conducted X 

GATEQGRY  3.  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

recommendation  12:  PROVIDE  FCR  CONTINUOUS  UPDATING  OF  CURRICULUM  AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICES  TD  ASSURE  RELEVANCY  TO  CHANGES  IN 
SOCIETY,  LABOR  MARKET,  AND  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  STATE. 

(1)  That  appropriateness  of  providing  three 
levels  of  instruction  be  investigated  and 
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consideration  be  given  to  providing  the  last 
level  of  a sequence  primarily  through 
INTERNSHIPS  AND  OTHER  COOPERATIVE,  ON-THE-JOB 

PUVIBWENT/TRAINING  ARRANGEMENTS X 

(2)  That  there  be  ESTABLISHED  PREREQUISITES 
to  assure  all  students  entering  in  vocational 
courses  have  mastered  basic  skills  before 

entering  skill  or  interest  level  courses X 

(3)  That  attention  be  given  to  MUTUAL 
INTERFAOING  AND  INTEGRATING  OF  M\TH,  SCIENCE, 

SOCIAL  STUDIES,  AND  CCRMJNICATION  WITH  ALL 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AREAS X X 

(4)  That  THE  CCMFUTER,  as  it  is  utilized  in 
all  program  areas,  NOT  USED  SCXELY  AS  AN 
OBJECT  OF  INSTRUCTION  but  also  for  its  basic 
applicability  as  a TOOL  FCR  PROBLEM-SOLVING 
whether  for  routine  tasks,  creative  endeavors 

or  to  stimulate  student  learning  <5c  practice.  . . .X 

(5)  That  specific  arrangements  and  support  be 
provided  for  DEVELOF^«NT  AND  REVISION  OF 
QJRRIOULLM  MATERIALS  and  that  intensive  STAFF 
DEVELOFR^NT  BE  PROVIDED  ALL  LOCAL  PERSONNEL 
IN  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A OM>ETENCY- 
BASED,  INDIVIDUALI2ED,  AND  HANDS-ON  APPROACH 

TO  VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING X X 


QKTEQCRY  4.  VOCATIONAL  FACILITIES,  EQUIRVENT,  MATERIALS,  AND  CDNSUW\BLES 
REOO/^ENDATION  13;  ESTABLISH  MINIMLM  STANDARDS  FCR  VOCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

a.  That  SPECIFICATIONS  BE  DEVELOPED  WHICH 
PRESCRIBE  ADEQUATE  FACILITIES  (AND  STANDARDS 

FCR  THEIR  USE)  for  each  local  program X 

b.  That  ALL  PLANS  AND  SPECIFKATICNS  for 
proposed  new  facilities  or  renovations  1^ 

APPROVED  BY  THE  VOCATIONAL  DIVISION X 

c.  That  the  AVAILABILITY  of  such  facilities 
as  meet  the  specifications  1^  CONSIDERED 
PREREQUISITE  FCR  THE  INITIATION  AND/CR 

CONTINUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  PROGR/WI  OFFERINGS X 
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d.  That  personnel  in  EA31  LEA  M^KE  A THCROUGH 
REVIEW  OF  their  EXISTING  F/>CILITIES,  DEVELOP 
A LONG-RANGE  PLAN  for  facility  improvement, 
and  develop  A FEASIBLE  SCHEDULE  for  its 
impl  ©mentation  within  REASONABLE  BUDGETARY 
PROTECTIONS X 


RECD^NDATION  U;  PURSUE  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  HOUSING/DELIVERING  PROGRAVIS. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  DIRECT  AN 
IM^IATE  inquiry  INTO  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF 
ALTERNATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  for  providing 
facilities  (such  as  contracts  with  business/ 
industry,  use  of  existing  facilities  beyond 
the  regular  school  day  or  regular  school 
year,  and/or  relocation  of  a program  in  a 
postsecondary  facility)  and  that  the  inquiry 

address  the  issue  of  "VOCATIONAL  CENTERS."  X X 


REOM^NDATION  13;  ALLOT  FUNDS  TO  CORRECT  EQUIP^^NT-RELATED  DEFICIENCIES. 

a.  That  specifications  prescribing  STANDARDS 
FOR  OOCUPATICNALLY-CURRENT  EQUIFWENT  AND 
SUPFl-IES  necessary  to  equip  vocational 
laboratories  and/or  shops  and  RESULTS  OF  THE 
BQUIPIVENT  SURVEY  BE  USED  TO  DETERMINE  FUNDS 
NECESSARY  FOR  CORRECTIVE  IVEASLRES  and  that  a 

funding  schedule  be  established X X 

b.  That  personnel  in  each  LEA  MAKE  AN  ANNUAL 
INVENTORY  OF  THE  OPERABILITY  AND  SAFETY  OF 
EQUIRVENT  IN  LABCRATCRIES  AND  SHOPS  and  that 
add  i t i ona  I STATE  FUNDS  BE  APPROPRIATED  on  a 
per  pupil  basis  for  purchase/replacement  of 
laboratory/shop  equipment,  materials,  and 

supplies  and  for  their  maintenance  <5c  repair X X 

c.  That  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EQUIMNT  BE 
CONTINUALLY  UPDATED  IN  TERMS  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGES  AND  INNOVATIONS;  that  vocational 
educators  seek  imaginative  uses  of  industry 
equipment;  that  they  increase  collaborative 
efforts  for  sharing  equipment  with  industry 
and  each  other  and  intensify  their  efforts  to 
solicit  donations  and  to  seek  legislative 

action  for  tax  incentives  for  contributions.  . . .X 
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REgMIENDATION  16:  MDDIFY  THE  STATE  TEXTBOCK  ADOPTION  PROCESS. 

That  THE  STATE  TEXIBOCK  ADOPTION  PROCESS  BE 
MODIFIED  to  assure  that  (1)  the  selection  of 
reviewers  includes  subject  matter  teachers 
AND  (2)  reviewers  have  technical  competence 
necessary  for  valid  review  and  evaluation, 
and  the  TIIVETABLE  PCR  ADOPTION  UNDERGO  A 
M\3CR  REVISION  to  assure  more  immediate 
and  relatively  continuous  availability  of 

up-to-date  texts  to  vocational  students X 

REOM^NDATION  17;  INCREASE  FUNDS  FCR  INSTRUCTIONAL  TEXTS  AND  REFERENCES. 

That  ADDITIONAL  STATE  FUNDS  BE  APPROPRIATED 
per  pupil  for  purchase  of  textbooks  and 
instructional  materials  including  computer 
software  and  that  the  amount  of  increased 
funding  be  sufficient  to  assure  special  needs 
are  accommodated  and  each  student  has  access 

to  a personal  copy  for  reference  Sc  practice X X. . . 


RECCM^NDATION  18:  SET  MINIMLM  STANDARDS  & ADEQUATE  FUNDS  FOR  OCNSLM^BLES. 

That  SPECIFICATIONS  BE  DEVELOPED  FCR  THE 
TYPE,  QUANTITY,  AND  QUALITY  OF  CDNSUW\BLES 
necessary  for  supervised,  individualized 
experience  per  specific  course  competencies 
and  that  SPECIFIC  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  FCR 

CONSUMABLES  BE  ADDRESSED  in  projected  budgets X X. 


CATB031Y  5.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

REOM^NDATION  19:  INITIATE  STRATEGIES  TO  ACTIVELY  RECRUIT  PROSPECTIVE 

TEACHERS  FCR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

a.  That  the  State  Board  IDENTIFY  A MINIMLM 
FOUR  LOCATIONS  TO  DEVELOP  OCMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAMS  for  training  vocational  teachers, 

counselors,  and  administrators X 

b . That  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  PREPARATION 
EFFCRTS  BE  CDCRDINATED  through  the  schools  of 
education  and  that  an  APPRCPRIATE  NETWZRC  BE 
DEVELOPED  to  involve  community  colleges, 
private  and  public  universities,  and 
business/  industry/government/  labor /mi  1 i tary 

in  providing  resources  for  such  training X 
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c.  That  a PROSPECTIVE  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER 

SCHOLARSHIP/LCAN  PROGRAVl  BE  ESTABLISHED X X 

d.  That  steps  be  taken  to  SUPPCRT  THE 
SUCCESSFUL  INVOLVEMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  and 
that  selected  job  responsibilities  of 
vocational  teachers  (Regional  Leadership 
Council,  Vocational  Student  Organization)  be 

recognized  in  the  Career  Development  process.  . .X X 


RECCM^NDATION  20;  STRENGTHEN  AND  ENFORCE  CERTIFICATION  GUIDELINES;  MODIFY 

CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURE. 

a.  That  an  EXTENSIVE  REVIEW  OF  CERTIFICATION 
REQUIRBVENTS  BE  M\DE  to  assure  desired 
standardization  for  vocational  teacher 
preparation  and  to  assure  that  vocational 
teachers  are  being  prepared  in  accord  with 

state-of-the-art  in  educational  methodology.  . . .X 

b.  That  the  CERTIFICATION  GUIDELINES  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  STRENGTHENED  to 
assure  COMPETENCE  (in  specialized  skill  areas 
and  in  professional  education  skills)  and 

selection/employment  of  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL.  . . .X 

c.  That  the  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BE  CONTACTED  IN  THE  APPROVAL  PROCESS  KR  THE 

CERTIFICATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  PERSONNEL X 

d.  That  vocational  TEACHER  EDUCATION  TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS  RESTRUCTURE  PRESERVICE  PROGRAMS 
to  assure  that  specifications  of  the  Quality 
Assurance  Program  (Q^P)  are  met  and  to 
include  complementary  business,  industry,  or 
entrepreneurial  experience  and  training  on 
how  to  effectively  use  of  advisory  corrmittees 

and  manage  vocational  student  organizations X 

e.  That  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTCRS  whose  programs 
have  become  obsolete  GIVEN  THE  OPP^TUNITY 
TO  SEEK  RETRAINING  in  another  occupational 
specialty  and  that  such  retraining  be  a 

requisite  for  continued  employment X 
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RECCMVENDATION  21:  EXPAND  STAFF  DEVELOMNT  FCR  VOCATIONAL  PERSONNEL; 

RESmiCT  APPRCVABLE  RENEWAL  ACTIVITIES. 


a.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  secondary 
system  for  UPDATING  AND  RETRAINING  VOCATIONAL 
TEAJIERS  AND  OTHER  PERSONNEL;  for  example, 
resources  to  facilitate  the  periodic  return 

of  selected  personnel  to  business/industry X X, 

b.  That  all  TEAMING  PERSONNEL  BE  REQUIRED  to 
COVPLETE  AT  LEAST  ONE  APPROVED  COLLEGE 
COURSE  in  their  teaching  assignment  DURING 

EAOI  CERTIFICATE  RENEWAL  CYCLE X 

c.  That  secondary  teachers'  CONTRACTS  ^ 

LENGTHENED  TO  INCLUDE  BUILT-IN  PROVISIONS  FOR 

RETRAINING  AND  UPDATING X X 

d.  That  LEAs  be  encouraged  and  financially 
supported  in  efforts  to  EFFECT  EXCHANGES 
BET\IEEN  TOB-BASED  PERSONNEL  IN  BUSINESS/ 

INDUSTRY  AND  VOOVTIONAL  TEACHING  PERSONNEL X X 


REOMCNDATION  22:  ONLY  BMjOY  CERTIFIED  AND  QUALIFIED  PERSONS  FCR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGR/^  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

a.  That  ONLY  VOCATIONALLY-CERTIFIED  PERSONS 
BE  EMPLOYED  AND/OR  ASSIGNED  AND  FUNDED  for 

vocational  teaching/support  responsibilities.  . .X 

b.  That  PROVISIONALLY  CERTIFIED  PERSONNEL  NOT 
BE  BiPLOYED  for  vocational  positions  WHEN 

CERTIFIED  PERSONNEL  ARE  AVAIU\BLE X X 


CATEQCRY  6.  FUNDING  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


RBCTWENDATION  23:  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  SUPPCRT  PERSONNEL. 


a.  That  adequate  funds  be  requested  from  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to  FULLY 
IMPLMNT  THE  FCRMULA  OF  TEN  MONTHS  OF 

BMPLCWWENT  FCR  EACH  95  STUDENTS X X, 

b.  That  adequate  funds  be  requested  from  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to  PROVIDE 
THE  FULL  SALARY  AND  BENEFITS  COST  OF  STATE- 

ALLCOTED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL X X. 
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RECCMVCNDATION  24;  INCREASE  FUNDS  PGR  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  EXPENSES. 

That  adequate  funds  be  requested  from  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to  PROVIDE  A 
MINIMLM  OF  $50  ANNUALLY  PER  STUDENT,  grades 
7-12  for  the  purchase  of  instructional 
equipment,  materials,  supplies,  and  other 
such  paraphernalia  as  required  to  offer 

quality  vocational  education  programs X X. . . 

REOM^NDATION  25;  REDUCE  NUN^ER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ALLOIVENTS  TO  LOCAL  AGENCIES. 

That  the  NUVBER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  VOCATIONAL 
ALLOIIS^NTS  GOING  TO  LOCAL  AGENCIES  BE  REDUCED 
in  half  through  appropriate  consolidation 
and/or  merger  of  state-to-state  line  items 

and  federal -to-federal  line  itaTis X X. . . 
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CRCANIZATION  CF  THE  STUDY 


Formation 

The  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  Cormnittee  for  Phase  I was 
appointed  by  A.  Craig  Phillips,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
during  the  Fall  of  1983  after  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the  study. 

The  committee  was  formed  in  response  to  a need  to  study  the  total  vocational 
education  program  as  observed  and  expressed  by  educators  and  lay  citizens  in 
all  capacities  and  at  all  levels  throughout  North  Carolina.  Formation  of  the 
Phase  I Committee  initiated  the  vocational  education  study  previously  designed 
with  the  assistance  of  Ralph  Tyler  as  special  curriculum  consultant  to  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Purpose 

Purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  were  to  thoroughly 
review  and  examine  the  status  of  the  state  vocational  education  program, 
generically  speaking,  and  to  develop  recommendations  which,  upon 

implementation,  would  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  as  offered  for  student  enrollment  in  grades  7-12  of  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Commi ttee 

The  Phase  I Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  Committee  was  corrposed 
of  ten  members  representing  various  groups  and  backgrounds  as  follows: 

Two  vocational  teachers  --  one  junior  high  prevocat ional  and  one  senior 

high  occupational. 

Two  vocational  directors  — one  from  a largely  rural  school  system  and 

one  from  an  urban  school  setting. 

One  principal  — from  a comprehensive  high  school,  grades  9-12. 

One  assistant  superintendent  — with  fiscal  responsibilities. 

One  university  vocational  teacher  educator. 

One  president  of  a technical  institute. 

Two  bus iness/ indust ry  representatives  --  one  personnel  director  and  one 

corporate  manager. 

Evidence  of  the  cross  section  of  North  Carolinians  created  in  the 
committee  was  also  apparent  in  that  members  represented  the  state 
geographically  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  Additionally,  60  percent  of 
the  committee  were  tmle  and  40  percent  female;  60  percent  were  white  and  40 
percent  were  black.  Ages  of  the  committee  members  ranged  f rom  mid-twent ies  to 
early  sixties. 

Support  Staff 

In  addition  to  the  committee,  members  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  played  an  active  role  in  working  with  and  providing  assistance  to 
the  Phase  I Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  Committee.  The  following 
DPI  staff  members  provided  information  and  logistical  support,  to  varying 
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degrees,  to  the  Conmni  ttee: 


State  Superintendent 

Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Instructional  Services 
Special  Assistants  for  Instructional  Services 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  Staff 
Director 

Deputy  Director  for  Program  Development 
Chief  Consultants  (10) 

Secretaries  (3) 

Pre-Corrmi ttee  Work 


Following  the  decision  to  conduct  a study  of  vocational  education,  a 
liaison  director  within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  was  appointed  by 
the  Division  Director.  After  much  \MDrk  and  discussion,  the  Division  Director, 
division  staff.  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  and  Deputy  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  determined  that  the  curriculum  study  for  vocational  education 
would  be  conducted  in  two  phases  --  Phase  I,  a generic  study  of  secondary 
vocational  education  by  a ten-member  conrmittee  and  Phase  II  — in-depth 
studies  of  individual  program  areas  of  vocational  education  by  separate 
ten-member  comnittees.  Desired  comnittee  conrposition  for  the  Phase  I study 
was  established  as  listed  previously. 

Chief  Consultants  and  section  heads,  representing  each  of  the  vocational 
program  and  support  areas,  submitted  lists  of  possible  conrmittee  members.  It 
was  from  these  lists  that  prospective  mennbers  were  identified  and  individually 
invited  to  serve  on  the  Phase  I Comnittee.  After  all  had  accepted,  one  member 
was  asked  to  serve  as  chairperson.  Following  preliminary  organizational 
steps,  three  members  agreed  to  serve  as  a steering  team  for  the  comnittee. 

Committee  Organization  and  Procedure 

Prior  to  the  first  committee  meeting,  members  of  the  division's 
Curriculum  Coordinating  Comnittee  corrpiled  a list  of  major  issues  and 
questions  facing  vocational  education,  both  in-state  and  nationally,  which 
should  be  addressed  by  the  comnittee.  From  the  list  it  was  possible  to 
identify  six  major  categories  of  concerns:  Program  Image/Perception; 
Curriculum  Content  and  Structure;  Staffing;  Program  Planning,  Funding,  and 
Evaluation;  Instructional  Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials;  and 
Articulation. 

Data  and  information  pertinent  to  each  of  the  issues  were  compiled  and 
made  available  to  committee  members.  Committee  members  were  also  asked  to 
discuss  the  issues  with  colleagues  and  others  in  the  geographic  areas  they 
represented.  To  extend  their  perception  of  the  status  and  needs  of  vocational 
education,  the  Committee  conducted  a statewide  survey  (targeted  to 
representatives  of  various  educational  and  community  groups  including  business 
and  industry).  A description  of  the  survey  and  its  results  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A of  this  report. 

Individual  members  of  the  committee  \^re  asked  to  assume  responsibility 
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for  selected  categories  of  concerns  and  to  draft  a preliminary  statement  for 
each  of  the  major  questions  and  related  questions  in  the  category. 
Preliminary  statements  included  the  issue,  a description  of  the  current 
status,  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  data  and  information,  and  a 
recorrmendat ion  for  vocational  education. 

Process 

A.  Phase  I.  The  Vocational  Education  CXjrriculum  Study  Corrmittee  held  its 
first  formal  meeting  during  January,  1984,  with  subsequent  meetings  and 
developmental  work  sessions  continuing  through  June,  1984.  During  July  and 
August,  the  Conrmittee's  support  staff  developed  a full  draft  report  from  the 
individual  \vork  of  the  Corrmittee  men±>ers.  Copies  of  the  draft  were  sent  to 
corrmittee  merrbers  during  the  last  \^eek  of  August.  Administrative  personnel 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  also  received  a copy  of  the  draft  at 
this  time.  Reactions  to  the  draft  were  received  and  final  revisions  made 
during  early  September,  1984.  The  completed  report  was  prepared  for  its 
presentation  to  and  consideration  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


B.  Phase  II.  Ten-merrber  Curriculum  Study  Task  Forces  were  established  to 
conduct  in-depth  examinations  of  each  subdiscipline  (program  area)  of 
vocational  education  prior  to  the  end  of  January,  1985.  Task  force 
composition  was  established  to  include  representation  from: 

State  Program  Area  Advisory  Conmnittees 
Program  Area  Teachers  and  Teacher  Educators 
LEA  Vocational  Directors  and  School  Administrators 
Bus iness/ Industry  personnel  or  university  content  specialists  in 
the  major  clusters  of  the  program  area 

Division  staff  menrbers  in  each  of  the  program  areas  submitted  the  names  (in 
priority  order)  of  three  individuals  representing  each  of  the  above  groups  as 
possible  task  force  members.  After  the  names  had  been  reviewed  for 
appropriate  representation  and/or  duplication,  program  area  chief  consultants 
were  instructed  to  identify  the  ten  individuals  who  were  to  be  invited  to 
serve  on  the  respective  task  forces  --  Agricultural  Education,  Business/Of f ice 
Education,  Health  Occupations  Education,  Home  Economics  Education,  Industrial 
Arts  Education,  Marketing  & Distributive  Educat ion,Prevocat ional  Education, 
and  Trade/Industrial  Education.  After  all  had  accepted,  additional  background 
information  was  prepared  for  each  member  and  a "joint  orientation  session" 
conducted  Septennber  17,  1984. 

The  charge  to  the  respective  task  forces  as  outlined  by  the  Phase  I or 
generic  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study  Corrmittee  and  executed  by  the 
respective  task  forces  is  presented  below. 

1.  An  in-depth  examination  was  irode  of  each  program  area  within  vocational 
education  by  a ten-member  task  force  during  the  period  Septerrt>er,  1984  through 
January,  1985.  Each  task  force  was  charged  with  responsibility  for: 

Extending  the  utility  of  the  recorrmendat  ions  included  in  this  report 
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through  program  area  analysis  and  identification  of  standards  and  strategies 
for  their  specific  implementation  within  the  program  area. 

Expanding  this  report  by  identifying  additional  issues  or  areas  of  concern 
and  subsequently  developing  reconmendat ions  and  rationales  each. 


2.  Each  task  force  selected  a chairperson  from  within  the  group. 


3.  The  Chief  Consultants  (or  his/her  designees)  of  the  respective  program 
areas  served  as  Curriculum  Study  Task  Force  Liaisons  and  functioned  in  a 
support  capacity  to: 


a.  obtain,  provide,  and  interpret  data. 

b.  assen±)le  and  provide  pertinent  information/materials. 

c.  be  available  for  questioning  by  task  force  members  and  make 
arrangements  for  interviews  with  others  as  requested  by  the 
task  force. 

d.  be  in  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  task  force. 

e.  arrange  for  secretarial  and  other  technical  assistance  as 
needed  by  the  task  force  in  the  conduct  of  its  meetings  and 
preparation  of  its  report. 


4.  A formal  report  (not  to  exceed  25  typed  pages)  was  prepared  by  each  task 
force  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  by 
February  1,  1985.  The  Director's  office  was  responsible  for  reviewing  each 
and  preparing  an  assembled  document  for  consideration  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  during  its  September  and  October,  1985  sessions. 


5.  Within  the  study  conducted  by  each  task  force,  particular  examination  was 
made  regarding  - 

..Relevancy  and  transferability  of  program  content  (practical/  survival 
skills  and  specialized  job  skills;  employability  skills;  conrputer 
literacy,  principles  of  technology,  and  coping  with  change;  economic 
and  entrepreneurial  knowledge  and  skills;  basic  math,  science,  and 
corrmun icat ion  skills;  problem-solving  skills;  and,  process  skills  for 
lifelong  learning. 


..Competency-based  content  structure  including  a consideration  of 
program  length,  time  on  task,  sequence,  prerequisites,  etc. 


..Vertical  and  horizontal  articulation  with  other  vocational  program 
areas,  other  disciplines  within  education,  other  levels  of  education, 
and  other  sources  of  vocational  training. 


..Alternatives  for  delivering  instruction  within  and  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  school  campus,  the  regular  school  day,  and  the 
traditional  school  year. 

..Provision  of  competent  personnel  to  staff  the  programs  (recruiting, 
certifying,  and  in-servicing),  up-to-date  learning  environments 
(facilities,  equipment,  consumables,  and  instructional  materials),  and 
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adequate  resources  for  each. 

..Reciprocal  arrangements  with  business/industry/mi  1 itary/cormiunity 
establishments,  groups,  and  individuals. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GURRICULLM  STUDY  COMMITTEE 
CD-CHAIRPERSONS; 

Clark  Pennell,  Principal  Maxine  Brown,  Manager 

North  Buncorrbe  High  School  Organizational  Development 

Weaverville,  North  Carolina  Procter  <5c  Gamble  Cx>rporation 

Greensboro,  North  Carol ina 

^®MBERS:  Bernice  Caldwel  I , Teacher 

Garinger  High  School 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Frank  Grooms,  Plant  Manager 

Yale  Materials  Handling  (Corporation 

Greenville,  North  Carol ina 

Maryln  Hester,  Teacher 
Edgewood  Middle  School 
Fayetteville,  North  (Carol  ina 

Paul  Lentz,  Vocational  Director 
Cabarrus  (County  Schools 
(Concord,  North  (Carolina 

Billy  L.  Mason,  Associate  Superintendent 
New  Hanover  County  Schools 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

(Char lotte  McCal  1 , Ph.D.,  Teacher  Educator 
Appalachian  State  University 
Boone,  North  (Carolina 

Kenneth  Rogers,  Vocational  Director 
Burlington  City  Schools 
Burlington,  North  (Carolina 

Phail  Wynn,  Ed.D.,  President 
Durham  Technical  Institute 
Durham,  North  (Carolina 

PROVIDING  TESTIMCNY  BEFORE  THE  CCKMITTEE  «ERE; 

January  12,  1984  - (Ceorge  A.  Kahdy,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

February  24,  1984  - James  C.  Green,  Lieutenant  (Covernor 

Barbara  Tapscott,  Vice-(Chai rman.  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education 

May  4,  1984  - Students  f rom  Fayettevi 1 le  Ci ty  Schools  via  videotape 
Clifton  B.  Belcher,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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SDPI  STAFF  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OURRIGULUVI  STUDY  OM^ITTEE 


Overall  direction  and  leadership  was  provided  by  Clifton  B.  Belcher, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  with  various  members  of  the 
State  Education  Agency  assisting  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  Phase  I 
Curriculum  Study  of  Vocational  Education.  The  following  met  regularly  with 
members  of  the  Corrmittee  and  served  as  advisors  and/or  technical  staff  to  the 
Cornni  ttee. 

Robert  A.  Mullen,  Deputy  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Donald  R.  Brannon,  Associate  Director 
Program  Improvement  Section 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Meg  Murphy,  Chief  Consultant 
Research  and  Development  Unit 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

James  E.  Jackman,  Specialist 
Public  Awareness 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 


Fiscal  support  was  arranged  by  Daniel  E.  Hardee,  former  Associate 
Director  of  Support  Services  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  On  a 
periodic  basis,  program  area  chief  consultants  from  the  division  served  as 
advisors  to  the  Comnittee.  These  were: 

Charles  L.  Keels,  Chief  Consultant  for  Agricultural  Education 
June  S.  Atkinson  / Hattie  J.  Blue  - Chief  Consultant  for  Business 
and  Office  Education 

Nancy  L.  Raynor,  Chief  Consultant  for  Health  Occupations  Education 
Meg  Murphy  / Rebecca  Payne,  Chief  Consultant  for  Home  Economics 
Educat ion 

Jane  M.  Smink,  Chief  Consultant  for  Industrial  Arts  Education 
Horace  C.  Robertson,  Chief  Consultant  for  Marketing  and  Distributive 
Education 

Juanita  W.  Taylor,  Chief  Consultant  for  Vocational  Development 
Leonard  Goforth,  Chief  Consultant  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


These  Chief  Consultants  and/or  their  designees  had  direct  liaison 
responsibility  with  the  respective  ten-member  task  forces  conducting  the 
Phase  II  curriculum  studies  of  the  eight  program  areas  within  Vocational 
Education.  June  S.  Atkinson,  Associate  Director  for  Instructional  Services, 
provided  leadership  and  coordinative  responsibility  for  Phase  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study. 
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EXEOJTIVE  SU\MNRY 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OURRIGULLM  STUDY  GDVMITTEE 
1984  STATEWIDE  SURVEY 


Early  in  1984,  mennbers  of  the  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Study 
Conrmittee  requested  that  a survey  be  made  of  a sample  of  selected  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  in  order  to  solicit  "vital  information  for  future  planning  of 
vocational  education."  During  March,  2900  copies  of  a survey  form  were 
mailed  to  a select  group  of  individuals  from  government,  education,  business 
and  industry,  and  the  lay  corrmunity.  By  the  first  of  May,  1984,  approximately 
950  survey  forms  had  been  returned  resulting  in  a 32.2%  rate  of  return.  What 
follows  is  a brief  sumnary  of  the  responses  and  a description  of  those 
responding.  In  interpreting  this  information,  readers  are  cautioned  to  note 
that  this  represents  the  opinions  of  those  responding  and  not  necessarily  the 
opinions  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 


Description  of  Survey  Respondents 

Of  those  950  individuals  returning  the  survey, 

..Approximately  80%  or  746  were  MALES  and  20%  or  187  were  FEMALES.  Of 
the  eight  education  regions.  Region  1 had  the  largest  number  of  females 
responding.  The  largest  number  of  males  responding  (88%)  were  from 
Region  4. 

..Approximately  89%  of  the  respondents  were  'W3ITE,  9%  were  BLACK,  and 
1%  were  /^'MERICAN  INDIAN.  Note;  the  percentage  of  Anerican  Indians 
responding  ranged  from  1%  in  Education  Regions  I,  3,  and  8 to  6%  in 
Region  4.  The  percentage  of  Blacks  ranged  from  1%  in  Region  8 to  15% 
in  Region  3;  the  percentage  of  Whites  ranged  from  81%  in  Region  4 to 
98%  in  Region  8. 

..EDUCATCRS,  as  a group  were  best  represented,  averaging  83%  of  the 
total  returns. 

..Approximately  4%  of  the  respondents  represented  Q3VERNV1ENT  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Only  1%  of  the  respondents  from  Regions  2 and 
7 classified  themselves  as  representatives  of  government,  whereas  7%  of 
those  responding  from  Region  3 were  so  classified. 

..BUSINESS  and  INDUSTRY  representatives  returning  the  survey  averaged 
11%  or  103  of  the  total  933  respondents.  However,  in  Regions  3 and  7, 
15%  of  the  returned  surveys  were  from  Business  and  Industry.  The 
smallest  representation  of  Business  and  Industry  was  6%,  Region  1. 

..The  percentage  of  returns  from  individuals  who  classified  themselves 
solely  as  representatives  of  the  LAY  CCNMJNITY  averaged  1%.  Of  the  134 
returns  from  Region  7,  however,  4%  were  lay  representatives. 

..Geographically,  the  933  returns  were  distributed  as  follows; 


EDUOKTION  REGION 
No.  Name 


NUVBER  of  PEECENT  NIABER  of  LEAs 
RESPONDENTS  of  TOTAL  RESPONDING 


1. 

Northeast,  Williams  ton 

82 

8.8% 

15 

2. 

Southeast,  3acksonville 

97 

10.4% 

16 

3. 

Central,  Knightdale 

149 

16.0% 

15 

4. 

South  Central,  Carthage 

89 

9.5% 

12 

5. 

North  Central,  Greensboro 

148 

15.9% 

13 

6. 

Southwest,  Albemarle 

107 

11.5% 

12 

7. 

Northwest,  N.  Wilkesboro 

134 

11.0% 

15 

8. 

Western,  Canton 

103 

11.0% 

15 

Unknown 

24 

2.6% 

TOTAL 

933 

96.7% 

113 

..A  breakdown  of  the  775  educators  responding  to  the  items  6,  7,  and  8 
on  the  survey  shows  -- 


LEVEL  of  EDUCATION  TYPE  of  PROGRAVl  TYPE  of  POSITION 


REPRESENTED  REPRESENTED  REPRESENTED 


Universi ty 

9% 

General 

Administrative 

82% 

Community  College 

5% 

Education 

60% 

Public  Schools 

Vocational 

Instructional 

11% 

K - 6 

27% 

Education 

28% 

7-12 

57% 

Support 

6% 

Unclass i f ied 

2% 

Unclass i f ied 

12% 

Unknown 

1% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

..Of  the  103  respondents  \Mio  identified  themselves  as  EMPLOYERS, 
approximately  55%  indicated  they  have  employees  who  had  taken 
Vocational  courses  in  high  school.  Ten  percent  responded  with  a 
definite  "No"  to  this  question  (Item  number  5 on  the  survey)  and  17% 
indicated  they  did  not  know  whether  their  employees  had  taken 
vocational  courses  in  high  school. 

..More  than  60%  of  the  total  933  (66%  or  616  individuals)  indicated 
they  had  personally  taken  "one  or  mare  vocational  courses  in  high 
school"  in  response  to  question  number  3 on  the  survey.  Thirty-two 
percent  checked  "No"  and  only  2%  checked  "Don't  Know." 

CAUTION;  Summarizing  the  total  responses,  the  typical  respondent  was  a 
white,  male  public  school  administrator  of  general  education  programs  in 
grades  7-12  wbo  had  personally  taken  vocational  courses  in  high  school  and 
most  likely  lived  and  worked  in  Education  Region  3 or  5.  The  reader  is 
reminded  that  responses  to  each  question  should  be  examined  in  terms  of  which 
group  of  respondents  is  represented.  Conrplete  breakdowns  of  the  sample  by 
education  region  and  the  survey  questions  11  - 25  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Survey  Questions  and  Comments 


On  the  survey,  respondents  were  asked  fifteen  questions  related  to 
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vocational  education  and  to  which  they  answered  "Yes,  No,  or  Don't  Know."  It 
should  be  noted  that  not  all  respondents  answered  all  questions;  for  example, 
only  907  of  the  total  933  respondents  answered  question  number  eleven.  In 
addition,  the  majority  of  respondents  also  wrote  explanatory  corrments  and/or 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  space  provided  with  each  question.  At  the  time  of 
this  sunmnary,  the  corrments  and  suggestions  ware  being  compiled  for  use  by  the 
corrmi  ttee. 


Surrmary  of  Responses  to  Survey  Questions  11-25 

More  than  70%  of  the  933  respondents  answered  "YES"  to  Questions  11,  12, 
13,  and  15.  That  is,  the  majority  of  respondents  said  "Yes," 

..Vocational  courses  should  teach  students  skills  that  are  at  the 
beginning  or  entry  job  level.  (Question  11:  95.0%,  YES;  3.0%,  NO;  and 
1.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  906  responses.) 

..Each  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  at  school  in 
which  they  develop  daily  living  skills  such  as  general  repair  and 
maintenance,  parenting,  money  management.  (Question  12:  95.0%,  YES; 
3.0%,  NO;  and  2.0%,  DON'T  KNOJ^  of  920  responses.) 

..Vocational  courses  should  continue  to  be  offered  to  students  in 
grades  7 - 12.  (Question  15:  95.0%,  YES;  ^.0%,  NO;  and  1.0%,  DON'T 
KNOiV  of  919  responses.) 

..Vocational  education  does  have  a role  to  play  in  helping  individuals 
become  functionally  literate.  (Question  13:  85.0%,  YES;  9.0%,  NO;  and 
6.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  898  responses.) 

..There  are  specific  job  skills  wtiich  should  be  taught  to  all  students 
regardless  of  their  plans  for  the  future.  (Question  1^:  72.0%,  YES; 
17.0%,  NO;  and  11.0%,  DON'T  KN05V  of  893  responses.) 


Only  one  question  was  answered  with  a definite  "NO"  by  a majority  of  the 
individuals  responding  to  the  survey.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  916  persons 
responding  to  Question  16  said  "NO,"  v^en  asked  if  vocational  courses  should 
be  taught  below  grade  7.  (Question  16:  22.0%,  YES;  65.0%,  NO;  and  13.0%, 
DON'T  KNOV.) 


To  Question  25,  "Should  the  image  of  Vocational  Education  be  changed?," 
the  majority  of  respondents  (65.0%  of  880)  answered  "YES"  with  22.0%,  NO  and 
13.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  answers . 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  answered  "YES"  to  questions 
17,  18,  20,  and  22.  In  other  words  they  said, 

..YES,  they  think  students  enter  grade  7 with  sufficient  background  in 
the  basic  skills  (math,  science,  and  comnunication)  to  succeed  in 
vocational  programs.  (Question  17:  53.0%,  YES;  34.0%,  NO;  and  12.0%, 
DON'T  KNCW  of  887  responses.) 
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..YES,  if  vocational  courses  are  being  offered  in  more  than  one  high 
school  in  a comnunity,  certain  courses  should  be  combined  into  one 
location  where  all  interested  students  could  be  served.  (Question  18: 
56.0%,  YES;  27.0%,  NO;  and  17.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  813  responses.) 

..YES,  the  vocational  education  program  in  local  high  schools  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  employers  in  the  conmnunity. 
(Question  20:  51.0%,  YES;  23.0%,  NO;  and  26.0%,  DON'T  KNOJV  of  892 

responses . ) 

..YES,  There  are  some  additional  vocational  courses  which  should  be 
offered  for  student  enrollment.  (Question  22:  51.0%,  YES;  13.0%,  NO; 

and  35.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  880  responses.) 

On  several  questions,  the  number  of  "YES"  and  "NO"  responses  and  "DON'T 
KNCW"  were  each  less  than  fifty  percent.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the  total  sample, 
questions  19,  21,  23,  and  24  were  left  UNDECII^. 

..Should  local  high  schools  and  corrmunity/ technical  colleges/ 
institutes  give  students  credit  for  vocational  courses  regardless  of 
where  they  have  been  taken?  (Question  19:  47.0%,  YES;  34.0%,  NO;  and 
19.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  906  responses.) 

..Are  there  some  vocational  courses  (currently  being  offered)  which 
should  be  dropped?  (Question  21:  21.0%,  YES;  40.0%,  NO;  and  39.0%, 

DON'T  KNCW  of  907  responses.) 

..Are  the  tools  and  equipment  currently  being  used  in  your  local 
vocational  courses  adequate?  (Question  23:  39.0%,  YES;  45.0%,  NO;  and 

16.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  905  responses.) 

..Are  the  facilities  for  your  local  vocational  programs  adequate? 
(Question  24:  47.0%,  YES;  40.0%,  NO;  and  13.0%,  DON'T  KNCW  of  908 

responses . ) 


Potential  implications  of  these  results  for  improving  vocational 
education  in  North  Carolina  were  identified  by  menrbers  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Curriculum  Study  Comnittee  who  then  used  data  and  comnents  in 
drafting  reconmnendat ions  and  rationale  statements  for  individual  issues. 
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